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LIFE 


IN KAISER’S HOME CITY. 


Berlin Hears Jeno Hubay—Ernst von Lengyell Dead—Bruno Walter Conducts—Lilli Lehmann 
Appears Again—Wiillner Scores Decisively—“Fra Diavolo” Revived—Strauss and Busoni 
Unite—Crown Princess Attends Concert—Thanksgiving Day in the German Capital. 


j Tenaer Strasse 21, } 
Berlin, W., November 27, 1914. 


It was twenty-two years ago, during Hans von Biilow’s 
final season as conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
that Jeno Hubay made his last previous appearance as 
a soloist in Berlin. On that occasion under Von Biilow, 
he introduced his third concerto to the Berlin public. 
The celebrated Hungarian composer-violinist made his 
re-entrée last Friday evening at 
Beethoven Hall appearing in the 
threefold capacity of composer, 
conductor, and violinist. 

Hubay is remarkably young 
and vigorous looking for a man 
who has been in the public eye 
for more than two score years; 
he is now fifty-five years old, 
but he looks ten years younger. 
Berlin would have liked to hear 
the famous Magyar as a soloist, 
but he restricted his appearance 
as a performer to playing the 
double concerto for two violins 
by Bach with Franz von Vecsey, 
his distinguished pupil. 

As a pedagogue Hubay has 
been singularly successful. It 
was evident by the marked dif- 
ference between his own playing 
and that of Vecsey that he does 
not try to imprint his own style 
upon his pupils but leaves to each 
his individuality. Master and pu- 
pil gave a beautiful and interest- 
ing rendition of the Bach con- 
certo notwithstanding their dif- 
ferences in style. Hubay’s play- 
ing is chaste, noble, dignified, and 
finished. He used a magnificent 
Strad of the late period—1727. 
This instrument is the mate to 
Sarasate’s famous Strad and is 
quite familiar in tone also. The 
volume is not large but the qual- 
ity is beautiful being remarkably 
sweet and mellow. Hubay was 
the last violinist to study with 
Vieuxtemps and the great Bel- 
gian master dedicated his last 
concerto to him. The concert in 
which Hubay appeared in was 
given by Von Vecsey, who open- 
ed the program with the Brahms concerto and closed it 
with the third concerto in G minor by his noted teacher. 


Hubay conducted his own work, revealing himself as a, 


master of the baton. The orchestral accompaniment of 
this concerto is as complicated as it is beautiful. The 
violin part is magnificently written for the instrument and 
at the same time it is lovely music. The scherzo, with its 
gipsy flavor, is a brilliant and effective piece of writing. 
Then follows a slow movement—a moderato and an adagio 
merging into one movement—with a beautiful lyric solo 
part, which is all the more effective because preceded by 
a very dramatic introduction by the orchestras Von 
Vecsey was at his best in this concerto, which bristles 
with technical difficulties. It was a magnificent perform- 
ance, and it earned for the work, for the composer, and 
for the player a rousing success. Hubay is the only liv- 
ing violinist who has written good concertos for his in- 
strument. It seems that the era when all great violinists 
wrote for their instruments, as in the days of Vieuxtemps 
and Wieniawsky, is over. 
Famous Prantst-. Dies. 

Ernst von Lengyell, the young Hungarian pianist, passed 

away here on Tuesday. aged twenty./. He died of consump- 


A famous master and one of his _mos' 


tion. The musical world has sustained an irreparable loss 
in his death for among all the pianists of the rising genera- 
tion there was none who possessed abilities like his. Von 
Lengyell’s playing aroused remarkable enthusiasm here 
last winter, and negotiations were in progress for an 
American tour of the youthful Hungarian. Von Lengyell, 
notwithstanding his youth, was worthy to be ranked among 


FRANZ VON VECSEY. 


HUBAY. 


in the Bach 
the great pianists of our day. There was something 
uncanny about his genius. 
Bruno WALTER AND Leo SLEZAK. 

We heard two interesting conductors during the past 
week—Bruno Walter of Munich and Selmar Meyrowitz 
of Hamburg, the former with the Philharmonic, the latter 
with the Bliithner Orchestra. Bruno Walter represents 
that school of conducting of which Gustav Mahler was 
the culmination point; he was a pupil of Mahler both in 
conducting and in composjtion. Walter succeeded Felix 
Mott! as a conductor of the Royal Opera at Munich. He 
is essentially an operatic conductor and does not display 
his talents in the best light in symphonic music. Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” symphony, for instance, has had more 
convincing performances here by Sigmund von Hausegger 
and Leo Blech. In the Brahms C minor symphony, how- 
ever, the guest from Munich seemed more im his element. 
He gave ‘a broad, finished, and satisfying performance 
of this great work. Wagner’s “Kaisermarsch,” which has 
had many renditions here this season, brought the program 
to a Genelusion. 

Between cit.instrumental numbers Leo Slezak sung the 
Florestan aria from “Fidelio” and also the aria of Huon 


t distinguished pupils: Teno Hubay and Franz von Vecsey, who were heard together 
double concerto for two violins in Berlin on November 20. 


from “Oberon.” This brilliant and effective number had 
not been heard in Berlin for many years. It suits Slezak 
admirably, much better than the “Fidelio” aria, and gave 
him an opportunity to reveal his brilliant high notes and 
quite particularly his falsetto. The concert was well at- 
tended, although not given for any of the numerous war 
funds. 
Crown Princess ATTENDS CONCERT. 


It was an excellent conductor and a brilliant tenor who 
filled Blithner Hall three evenings later. Heinrich Hensel 
scored an emphatic success as a Wagner singer. He was 
heard in Siegfried’s “Schmiedelied,” “Siegfried’s Erzah- 
lung,” “Sigmund’s Liebeslied,” and in the “Gralserzahlung,” 
four of the most popular numbers from “Siegfried,” 
“Gotterdammerung,” “Walkiire” and “Lohengrin.” The 
ubiquitous “Kaisermarsch” opened the program. The only 
other purely orchestral number was the “Siegfried Idyll.” 
Meyrowitz knows his Wagner and he led the Bliithner 
forces through the various 
scores with a firm, sure hand. 
The concert was given for the 
benefit of the East Prussian suf- 
ferers, whose homes were devas- 
tated by the Cossacks before 
Hindenburg appeared upon the 
scene. The proceeds must have 
been large, for the hall was fill- 
ed to overflowing. The affair 
was given under the patronage 
of the German ‘Crown Princess, 
who was present in person. It 
was a festive occasion and a 
festive mood prevailed through- 
ou: the evening. 


LEHMANN Scores AGAIN. 


Another concert given for the 
benefit of one of the war funds 
drew a large audience to Bliith- 
ner Hall where Lilli Lehmann, 
the Hess Quartet and Melanie 
Kurt, of the Charlottenbarg 
Opera, were heard. The pro- 
ceeds of this concert were turn- 
ed over to the fund that. was 
founded for the purpose of re- 
Keving the sufferings of opera 
singers who now are without en- 
gagements. Willy Hess and his 
associates played Grieg’s charm- 
ing G minor string quartet, the 
variations from Haydn’s “Kais- 
er” quartet and Hugo Wolf’s 
“Italian Serenade.” Two so- 
prano soloists on the same pro- 
gram was a peculiar arrange- 
ment. Lilli Lehmann, of course, 
because of her greater fame and 
her greater art, scored the great- 
er success, although Mme. Kurt 
was heard to excellent advantage 
in a group of Wolf lieder. But 
she could not compete with Mme. Lehmann, whose sing- 
ing of three Schubert lieder was quite beyond criticism. 
After “Auf dem Wasser zu singen” the applause would 
not stop until she had repeated it. 

WOULLNER AND TriescH RECcITE. 


One of the most interesting evenings of the week and 
one of the successes of the season transpired at Beethoven 
Hall on Saturday, when Ludwig Wiillner gave recitations 
from Goethe’s “Faust.” He recited lengthy excerpts both 
from the first and from the second part, and never has a 
Berlin audience followed the lofty flights of imagination 
of Germany’s greatest poet with more attention and in- 
terest than on this occasion, for Wiiliner rose to wonderful 
oratorical heights and real dramatic power, holding his 
listeners spellbound. Although on the decline as a singer 
because of his failing voice, Wiillner’s power as a reciter 
and orator seems to be growing. He certainly never was 
heard here more effectively and more convincingly. 

The following evening Irene Triesch, the well known 
actress and wife of Frederic Lamond, the pianist, also gave 
an evening of recitations, being heard in selections from 
the Old Testament. They were most appropriately 
chosen, and Mme. Triesch seemed to be inspired by her 
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subject. She, too, declaimed most impressively and had 


a rousing success. 


“Fra Dravo_o” AT CHARLOTTENBURG OPERA. 


“Fra Diavolo,” has been 
Charlottenburg Opera, which institution, 
by the way, is having a very successful season. Although 
the box office prices are the same as in ordinary times, the 
attendance is very good practically every night of the 
was conducted by Ignatz Wag- 
halter, who now is allowed to appear again in the con- 
ductor’s chair in evening dress. For a number of weeks 
he conducted in uniform, but now that the public knows 
become a German citizen that is no longer 


Auber’s charming comic opera, 
revived by the 


week “Fra Diavolo” 


that he has 

necessary. 
The title role was sung by Heinz Arensen, who proved 
to be the most important artist in the cast. With his 
utiful voice, his great technical skill (which this role 
requires) and his mobile acting, he made a very favorable 
Not so fortunate was the management in the 
rest of the cast. Fraulein Jittner has neither the voice 
loratura facility necessary for the part of Zer- 
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line, nor was Burgensen as Lord Kookbeirn very convinc- 
ing. The choice of this opera just now was a broad- 
minded one, considering that the composer was a French- 
man; that the plot necessitates the appearance on the stage 
of an English nobleman, and that the leading role had to 
be given to a Russian. The public took no offense at all 
this. The two bandits were excellent, particularly Julius 
Lieban as Beppo. As a whole the ensemble did not en- 
ter into the spirit of the opera. The esprit and light- 
ness, the real opera comique style, was lacking. Wag- 
halter’s tempi were partly too slow and heavy, but some- 
times too quick as, for instance, in the charming quintet, 
in which the coloratura singer could not keep up at all. 
To be really effective “Fra Diavolo” needs to be given 
in a more sprightly manner. 


Vocat Quartet’s BRAHMS EVENING. 


Among the other concerts of the week a Brahms even- 
ing given by the Berlin Vocal Quartet deserves mention, 
for the four artists of this organization form an admira- 
ble ensemble. The members are Jeannette Grumbacher, 
Therese Schnabel, George A. Walter and Arthur van 
Eweyk The singers possess the great advantage of hav- 
ing so excellent an accompanist as Arthur Schnabel at 
the piano. In the charming “Liebeslieder”.in the form 
of waltzes, op. 52, with four hand accompaniment, Schnabel 
had the assistance of Elsa Walter, the wife of the tenor. 
This concert, too, was very well attended, although not 
given for any charitable purpose. 


Strauss, BusONI AND ORCHESTRA. 


The most important symphony concert of the: week was 
the third in the series of ten given by the Royal Orchestra 
under Richard Strauss, of which the matinee was Wednes- 
day noon and the concert proper Wednesday evening. The 
chief instrumental number of the program was Gustav 
Mahler’s symphony in C minor, which was introduced to 
Berlin by the composer some eighteen years ago. This 
is one of the most characteristic compositions of Mahler, 
revealing all his strong and all his weak points as a com- 
poser. Strauss seemed to be very much in sympathy with 
the work of his late colleague, and yet the impression it 
made as a whole was not strong. The music of the first 
movement is faded, but the andante in A flat is charm- 
ing, and the scherzo, which follows, also has much to com- 
mend it. 

Of special interest on the program was Beethoven’s 
“Choral Phantasy,” of which the piano part was played 
by no less an artist than Busoni. The excellent chorus 
of the Royal Opera and Strauss and Busoni combined. 
made a perfect ensemble. This work never has been heard 
more effectively in Berlin. Beethoven’s lovely cantata, 
“Meeresstille and gliickliche Fahrt,” a rarely heard work, 
also was given an excellent hearing. 


New Cuore Formep. 


A new 4a capella choir has been recruited by Georg 
Schumann from the well known Singakademie Chorus. 
The new choir numbers a hundred voices and will be heard 
shortly in a concert, the program of which is to be made 
up exclusively of 4 capella compositions. 


DrespEN Hears Otp Music. 


In Dresden a society for musical history and research 
has been founded for the purpose of bringing to light for- 
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gotten compositions of former centuries. This new society 
recently gave an interesting and successful concert, with a 
program consisting entirely of works written before the 
advent of Johann Sebastian Bach. Fine old pieces by 
Matthias Weckmann (1621-1674), by Christian Ritter 
(1650-1725), and by G. Draller (about 1650) had their first 
modern public performance. They were all played on the 
piano by Prof. Richard Buchmayer, through whose efforts 
they were brought to light. 


New Work sy Orto NEITZEL. 


At the seventh symphony concert of the Dortmund Or- 
chestra, under Hiittner’s baton last week, a new capriccio 
for piano and orchestra in A flat, op. 37, by Otto Neitzel, 
was introduced with the composer himself at the piano. 
The new composition is said to be interesting in its the- 
matic contents, sprightly and very effective. Neitzel 
scored a triumph with it. A few evenings later he re- 
peated the novelty in Diisseldorf with the same success. 


Berurn Notes. 


Xaver Scharwenka announces a piano recital with a 
Beethoven and Liszt program for December 5 at Beethoven 
Hall. 

Rudolf Louis, one of the best known Munich music 
critics and litterateurs, recently died in the Bavarian 
capital. Louis was forty-four years old. His death was 
due to appendicitis. Among his numerous works on music 
“Die deutsche Musik der Gegenwart” (published 1909) is 
considered the most important. 

Maximilian Moris will celebrate tomorrow his thirtieth 
jubilee as actor and stage manager. At present Moris is 
managing director at the Hamburg Volksoper. 

I had an interesting chat with Jeno Hubay during his 
recent stay in Berlin. He informed me that the Budapest 
Opera had not reopened this season but that the symphony 
concerts were given every Friday evening under the leader- 
ship of Stefan Kerner before crowded houses. He said fur- 
ther that the enthusiasm for the cause of Austria and Ger- 
many is tremendous throughout Hungary. 

The Berlin operatic repertoire of the week was as 
follows: 


Sunpay. 


Royal Opera--“Fidelio.” 
Charlottenburg Opera—‘“Walkiire.” 


Monpay. 


Royal Opera—“Trovatore.” 
Charlottenburg Opera—“Freischiitz.” 


TUESDAY. 


Royal Opera—‘‘Evangelimann.” 
Charlottenburg Opera-—“Walkiire.” 


WEDNESDAY. 


Royal Opera—Strauss Concert (Busoni, soloist). 
Charlottenburg Opera—“Martha.” 


THURSDAY, 


Royal Opera—“Salome.” 
Charlottenburg Opera—“Fra Diavolo.” 


Fripay. 


Royal Opera—“Tannhiuser.” 
Charlottenburg Opera—“Gipsy Baron.” 


SATURDAY. 


Royal Opera—“Daughter of the Regiment.” 
Charlottenburg Opera—“Walkiire.” 


THANKSGIVING Day IN BERLIN. 


The American colony always hitherto has celebrated 
Thanksgiving Day in Berlin with a banquet and ball, put 
this season such a proceeding was deemed inappropriate, 
so the day was commemorated with an afternoon tea in 
the Hotel Adlon, which was preceded by a musical pro- 
gram. Three American artists participated—Louis Per- 
singer, Arthur van Eweyk, and Augusta Cottlow. Per- 
singer played Corelli’s “La Folia” in a finished, artistic 
manner, van Eweyk sang works by Handel, Beethoven. 
Schubert, and Schumann very effectively, and Augusta 
Cottlow played numbers by Liszt, Chopin, and Raff, her 
performance of the “Rigaudon” (Raff) being remarkably 
brilliant. For admission four marks was charged, the 
proceeds being used for the benefit of the American Re- 
lief Kitchen in Berlin. The affair was well attended. 

ArtHuR M. ABELL. 
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Tina Lerner Re-Wins California. 


Tina Lerner was greeted by a house full of admiring friends, who 
remembered vividly the pleasure she gave upon her first appearance 
here, when she played the same concerto; and now she surpassed 
even herself, a standard hard to reach, The beauty of this most 
lovely piano concerto becomes heightened and intensified by Tina 
Lerner’s reading of it. On the technical side, her entire sureness, 
her purity of tone, and on the intellectual, her poetry and spiritu- 
ality, make her playing a delight to ear, heart and brain.—San 
Francisco Argonaut, December 12, 1914. 








Notre Dame has had many notable artists within her cloistered 
walls, but never one who gave more generously, or whose artistry 
was more pronounced than that of Tina Lerner, the brilliant young 
Russian pianist, who was heard in recital here yesterday afternoon. 
Miss Lerner has personal charm, beauty and magnetism, which 





TINA LERNER IN FRONT OF POTTER HOTEL, 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


reaches beyond the platform even before the spell of her wonderful 
genius thrills and holds one. Seated before the piano, she pours 
eut her very soul in melodies that thrill and sway and finally leave 
one shaken and spent by one tempest of emotion she has evoked. 
And all this with seemingly no effort. Certainly no striving after 
effects, no theatrics.—San Jose (Cal.) Mercury-Herald, December 
6, 1914. 

Miss Lerner’s technic is superb; her mastery of the most intricate 
compositions being achieved with astonishing ease. Her tones are 
uniformly clear and full, with the resonance and carrying power, 
almost orchestral at times. She is an artist, every inch of her, and 
such an artist that her art is spontaneous, natural, the outpouring 
of a soul supergifted.—Santa Barbara (Cal.) Press, December 10, 
1914. 





What a wonderful, wonderful program it was! Never can I for 
get the beauty of it, the wonderful enjoyment that was almost pain, 
and the all pervading charm of this magnetic woman.—Riverside 
(Cal.) Journal, December 9, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





More Dan Beddoe Encomiums. 


There is nothing at all surprising in the fact that Dan 
Beddoe, the tenor, receives continually such laudatory 
press notices as the three reprinted below, which were 
taken from Lawrence and Lowell, Mass., newspapers. 
Indeed, if he did not receive them, that would be the 
startling part of it: 


All in all, Mr. Beddoe is the most satisfactory tenor who has ap- 
peared with the society. He has a voice of peculiarly appealing 
quality and ample power and range. It is emitted freely and carries 
well, and in the concerted numbers was managed with consummate 
skill, He sang easily and made no effort to force tones, and mani- 
festly did not need to do so. He was in excellent voice, and 
a voice of rare sympathy it was. The “Salve dimora” cavatina he 
gave superbly. Especially effective were the pianissimo effects often 
disregarded by singers who desire to make a hit at the expense of 
the composer’s intentions. Neither did he resort to a falsetto after 
the French fashion for the high C at the climax of the number. In 
the trio of the duel scene his voice rang clear and true, and again 
he took the B flat above the staff with ease, and musically at that.— 
Lowell Citizen-Courier. 





The tenor of the evening, Mr. Beddoe, is new to local audiences 
and the loss has been theirs. He is the possessor of a tenor voice 
of true heroic proportions.—Lawrence Eagle. 





Without exception, Mr, Beddoe is one of the most satisfactory 
tenors that has ever appeared with the Lawrence Choral Society. 


His voice possesses a peculiar appealing quality, almost plaintive, 
yet with ample range and power. It is emitted apparently without 
effort and it carries well. His voice rang clear.—Lawrence 
Sun. (Advertisement.) 

' 


Pittsburgh Musicians’ Club Concert. 


Under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club of Pitts- 
burgh, the Music Teachers National Association met in 
convention in that city on December 29, 30, and 31, 1914. 
The Musicians’ Club, of which Charles N. Boyd is presi- 
dent, gave a unique and interesting concert in honor of 
the delegates to the convention on the evening of Wed- 
nesday, December 30, in Carnegie Music Hall. Of the 
five numbers which made up the program, two were heard 
for the first time in Pittsburgh, while the occasion marked 
the initial performance of another. This last was a con- 
certo for piano by Carl Whitmer, the Pittsburgh pianist, 
who arranged the orchestral score for second piano and 
organ, William H. Oetting presiding at the latter and Mr. 
Whitmer himself at the former instrument. The soloist 
was Dallmeyer Russell who proved himself fully able to 
cope with the task entrusted to him. Only the second 
and third movements which are designated as “Vision” 
and “Finale” were played. 

A trio by Daniel Gregory Mason was given its first per- 
formance in Pittsburgh. This trio was “Pastoral” op. 
8, and was played by Selmar Janson, piano, Theodore 
Rentz, violin, and Dominico Caputo, clarinet, each of whom 
is an artist in his line. The other composition which was 
heard for the first time in this city was Gustav Bumcke’s 
“Von Liebe und Lied,” op. 24, This was given by the 
Saudek Ensemble and Hougaard Nielsen, tenor. Mr. 
Nielsen also sang two “Dyvekes Sange” by P. Heise in 
manuscript, “A Little Flower” by Selmar Janson, also in 
manuscript, and “Wind of the East” from “Divan of 
Hafiz” by Francke-Harling. The rendering of Vincent 
D’Indy’s “Chanson et Danses,” op. 50, by the Saudek 
Ensemble closed this enjoyable program. 











Maigille Pupils Sing for Critics. 


At the Heléne Maigiile American School of Bel Canto, 
New York, a demonstration of Mme. Maigille’s method 
was given by two of her artist-pupils, who made a most 
favorable impression upon the select audience of music 
critics who were invited to be present. These were en- 
thusiastic in their praise of this teacher and her method. 
As an example two are quoted herewith: 

Mme. Maigille teaches by actual demonstration, and her system of 
training has been indorsed by the most eminent throat specialists 
and authorities on voice culture. Mme. Maigille presented two of 
her most talented pupils—Dorothy Maynard and -Greta Stoeckle. 
They sang in French, German, English and Italian, and the pro 
gram included songs by Brahms, Franz, Faure, Hue, Ronald, Kra- 
mer, Borsdorf and “Butterfly,” by Puccini. Dorothy Maynard dis 
played a soprano voice of good range and quality, which 
she handled with taste and skill. Greta Stoeckle, who comes from 
Wilmington, Del., sings with much expression and style, and was 
also well 1eceived. An audience composed of lovers of music ap- 
plauded with great enthusiasm. Mme. Maigille was heartily con- 
gratulated after the concert for the good showing made by her pu- 
pils. Elmer Zoller accompanied.—New York Tribune. 





Not only was a great vocal art demonstrated, but also in Dorothy 
Maynard a singer and a real artist of remarkable promise was dis 
covered, She excelled as a lieder singer and is facing a bright 
future in recital work. Her numbers included groups of French, 
German and English songs, an aria from “Madama Butterfly” and 
several encore songs. Her rendering of the operatic air and a 
Brahms song were particularly gratifying to her hearers. ’ 
Greta Stoeckle, one of Mme. Maigille’s newer pupils, has a promis 
ing voice.—-New York Sun. (Advertisement.) 





Beethoven Society Musicale. 


Roy Steele, Horatio Rench, George Fleming and Eugene 
Cowles, known as the Eugene Cowles Quartet; Rena La- 
zelle, soprano, Margaret O’Hearn, contralto, and Herma 
Menth, pianist, will furnish the program of the January 
9, Saturday aftenoon musicale of the Beethoven Society 
(Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, president), Astor Gallery, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Over 600 were in attendance at the December musicale. 

January 22 is the time of the first evening concert 
of the society to be given in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 








Brooklyn Apollo Club Concert. 


February 9 is the date selected by the Apollo Club of 
Brooklyn for its next concert. Annie Louise David, harp- 
ist, again will be the soloist. 
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Philip Spooner Tributes. 





Philip Spooner, tenor, continues to please a critical pub- 
lic. In addition to three appearances in New York this 
season, he has fulfilled engagements on two separate tours 
in the Middle West. This promises to be his most active 
year, as engagements are booked which will keep him be 
fore the public for the remainder of the season. 

Press opinions regarding Mr. Spooner’s work in New 
York and in Wisconsin at Milwaukee, Madison, Oshkosh, 





PHILIP SPOONER 


Fond du Lac and Neenah follow, and others will be re- 
produced later: 


Mr. Spooner was in particularly fine voice and won the hearty 
approval of a large audience His beautiful voice was perfectly 
suited to the two arias from “Martha” and “Rigoletto.” His ren 
dition of “La Donna é Mobile” was especially enjoyed and he was 


heartily encored.—New York Tribune. 


Mr. Spooner’s voice was remarkably sweet and obviously weil 
trained. He showed great musical feeling and a winning personality 
added to the attractiveness of his selections. His renditions of “I 
Hear You Calling Me” completely enraptured the audience and he 
responded to emphatic applause with “The Banjo Song.” The 
arioso from “Pagliacci” was an artistic accomplishment, and Mr. 
Spooner developed it with wonderful dramatic intensity. . . The 
other two songs in the group, Massenet’s “Si Les Fleurs” and 
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“Mattinata,” by Leoncavallo, were marked for their purity of tone. 
Mr. Spooner honored Alexander MacFadyen, the Milwaukee com- 
I I luding in the program the latter’s song, “Daybreak.” 
ther two numbers in the concluding group given were “My 

Love Nancy,” by Herzberg, words by Robert Burns, and Mac- 
D A Maid Sings Light,” both of which were sung with great 

Milwaukee Sentinel. 
Mr. Spooner scored a triumph with his artistic program, 


d in character, demonstrating his ability in folk- 
nd opera, or the simple ballad, all of which were given 





wit n understanding that betokened the true artist. . . . Mr. 
St ngs to his work a voice of exceptional charm. It is 
sweet, rich and melodious in tone, well trained and 

remarkable degree that limpid quality and bell-like 

rely found in present day soloists. In his 

English group of songs the limpid quality of his voice, the clear 
d artistic phrasing, which are his in a high degree, 

were adr y brought out, this being especially the case in the 
“J Hear You Calling Me.” . . Madison Democrat. 

Mr. Sx € s a rare tenor voice, fine in timbre and distinc- 

t He not only charmed his hearers, but astonished them as 
vel It s not been a great while since he entered the concert 
N i, but he s made great strides, and may well be classed with 
America’s leading tenors. Mr. Spooner sang a group of German, 
, Italian and English songs, the Italian group perhaps show- 


g re than the others the remarkable skill with which he used 
e. The purity of tone, in combination with flexibility and 
lation, was exceptionally noticeable in his group 
“I Hear You Calling Me,” sung by request, 
rendered.—Wisconsin State Journal. 


Spooner displayed an unusually charming tenor voice. Per- 
the finest feature of his work during the evening was “Le 
Reve,” from the Massenet opera, “Manon.” His work in the sus- 
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Kaden presented another artist in Vida Llewell 
ster at the pia She played Hugo Kaun’s coneeste 
r piano and orchestra and proved herself an artist possessed 
most masculine power and temperament, as well as of 
technic.—Salzbrunner Zeitung, June 20, 1914. 





The pianist’s strength hes in her conveying of musical 
t wi good workmanship.—Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 15, 
Finesse in tone, coloring, fleet fingers, a command of the 

higher literature of the piano and a liking for new and un- 

neyed pieces distinguished the piano recital which Vida 

Llewellyn presented at Fine Arts Theatre yesterday after- 


Chicago Examiner, Nov. 23, 1914. 
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tained passages of this piece was perfect. The audience was de- 
cidedly enthusiastic.—Oshkosh, Wis., The Northwestern. 





The beautiful quality of his voice and his splendid iation 


were the points most commented upon, 





His program was a varied 
one and one to please all tastes—Fond Du Lac Daily Common- 
wealth, 





Mr. Spooner has a fine tenor voice clear of tone and distinction. 
It is sweet, rich and melodious and well trained and each number he 
rendered brought emphatic applause from the audience.—Fond Du 
Lac Reporter. 





Mr. Spooner is the possessor of a very sweet, lyric tenor voice 
which is splendidly trained. He gives intelligent and sympathetic 
interpretation to the thought in both words and music and capti- 
vated his audience from the first—Neenah News. (Advertisement.) 





Helen Ware Places Victoria on Musical Map. 


Victoria, Texas, December 30, 1914. 
The honor of playing the first artists’ recital in Victoria, 
Tex., belongs to Helen Ware, the violinist and interpreter 
of Hungarian and Slav music, but the credit for the pre- 





HELEN WARE IN BALMY TEXAS. 










































































FROM RIGHT TO LEFT: HELEN WARE, LOUISE DANIEL 
(PIANIST), VINIE JONES SMITH, PRESIDENT MUSI- 
CAL CLUB OF VICTORIA, TEXAS. 


liminary work should go to Louise Daniel, a prominent 
Texas pianist, originally of Boston, and to Vinie Jones 
Smith, president of the Music Club, and her enthusiastic 
followers. No sooner had these energetic ladies learned 
of Helen Ware’s success in Houston than they decided 
that if the music lovers of their city supported them in 
the venture, they would engage Miss Ware for a Victoria 
appearance. Within three days the music patrons of the 
city responded so enthusiastically that the ambitious work- 
ers were rewarded with a fair margain of surplus for 
their efforts. 

Miss Ware’s program was of great interest to all, for its 
variety introduced this artist in all possible moods. From 
the splendid classic conception and rendition of Pugnani’s 
“Preludium and Allegro” to the spirited Brahms “Hun- 
garian Dance,” closing her first group, every number was 
rendered in a masterful manner. 

In the following number Miss Daniel gave a treat to all 
pianists with her musicianly interpretation of an inter- 
esting group of solos. 

These were followed by a fascinating group from the 
Hungarian and Slav masters, the interpretation of which 
has given Miss Ware an international reputation. 

The Dvorak “Ballade” was perhaps the most impressive 
number of this group. Its haunting melancholy was 
brought forth from the melody in a most impressive man- 
ner. Helen Ware gave ample proof of her emotional 
powers in this as well as in her Hungarian numbers. 

A dainty Humoresque by Kolar, a pupil of Dvorak, 
followed. This joyful composition is interwoven with fine 
melody and in its quaint rhythm appealed very strongly to 


layman and musician. Of Miss Ware’s fine musicianship 
her audience was amply assured while listening to her own 
arrangement of a Hungarian “Love Song” which had to 
be repeated. This number is a musical gem which will 
doubtless become popular in the violinistic world. 

The program closed with Hubay’s “Carmen Phantasy,” 
a composition which happily combines pyrotechnics and 
melody. It was played with ease, finesse and in fine spirit. 

The music lovers of Victoria gave Miss Ware a cheer- 
ing ovation after the concert assuring her of a perpetual 
welcome here. 





Wide Use of Beach Songs. 


Mrs. Beach’s songs are being sung extensively. Arthur 
George, the Toronto baritone, has been using “Ecstasy” a 
great deal in Italy during his recent stay there, and on 
his first appearance at Toronto, December 16, the baritone 
included this song in his program. 

Four new songs (op. 75) of great interest, which Mrs. 
Beach has written for Kitty Cheatham, are called: “The 
Candy Lion,” “A Thanksgiving Fable,” “Dolladine” and 
“Prayer of a Tired Child.” 

These songs Miss Cheatham sang at her annual New 
York holiday recital in the Lyceum Theatre, December 28. 


Van Yorx Vocal Studio Notes. 


Theo. van Yorx, vocal teacher, with studios at 21 West 
Thirty-eighth street, New York (telephone, Greeley 3701) 
announces that on Tuesdays during January he will give 
free voice trials by appointment, by ’phone, or by letter. 

These appointments may be made for the time between 
10 a. m. and I p. m. and 2 p. m. to § p. m. 
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LAST WEEK OF CENTURY 
OPERA IN CHICAGO. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,”” December 27. 

The sixth week of the operatic season at the Audi- 
torium Theatre by the Century Opera Company was 
opened with the presentation of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
on Sunday night. Mascagni’s masterpiece was followed 
by a ballet divertissement by Mme. Pavlowa and her com- 
pany. The dancer was to introduce on this occasion new 
dances to music of Chopin, but at the last moment thought 
best to reserve the novelty for her appearance at the 
Studebaker Theatre on New Year’s Eve, and gave instead 
the ballet from “Faust,” which was presented on several 
occasions during her stay at the Auditorium, 

“Cavalleria” was beautifully presented by the Century 
Company. Bettina Freeman covered herself with glory 
as Santuzza as did also Orville Harrold, who sang Turiddu. 
The Mama Lucia of Kathleen Howard Gould could not 
be improved upon, and indeed never better or as well given 
has the part ever been heard at the Auditorium. The 
chorus and orchestra were excellent and the performance 
was another feather in the cap of the Aborn regime. 

“Guido Ferranti”’ and ‘ Lucia,” December 29. 

On Tuesday night before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence the initial production on any stage of a new one act 
opera, “Guido Ferranti,” founded upon “The Duchess of 
Padua,” the well known play by Oscar Wilde was pre- 
sented by the Century Opera Company. The score is by 
Jane van Etten Andrews, a composer of Evanston and 
Chicago. The libreto has been fashioned with the idea 
of condensing the dramatic and essential situation within 
the space of a half hour. Mrs. Andrews’ musical set- 
ting is weak and the only potent displays of dramatic 
situation were due to the s‘ory itself, which is too well 
known to need an analysis here. 

The cast includes only two characters, Beatrice and 
Guido. The Beatrice role was entrusted to Hazel Eden 
(Mudge), a pupil of Herman Devries, and Worthe Faulk- 


. ner, pupil of Thomas N. MacBurney, was the Guido. The 


respective soprano and tenor parts have been poorly 
written by Mrs. Andrews. The music allotted to the so- 
prano is in the main very high, though at times the 
voice is compelled to reach low domains. Miss Eden has 
a voice of large compass, which has been well schooled 
and beautifully used. She sang with feeling and made 
a profound impression, winning a well deserved success. 
The role of Guido also requires a voice of wide compass. 
Mr. Faulkner sang agreeably, even though at times he 
labored under difficulties in reaching cavernous regions, 
which would require a low baritone rather than a high 
tenor, yet he, too, came out of the ordeal with flying 
colors. At the conclusion of the opera the public showed 
its appreciation by vociferous applause, recalling the 
singers time after time upon the stage, and later they 
were joined by the composer, Agide Jacchia, who gave a 
masterly reading to the work, and Jacques Coini, whose 
beautiful settings befitted well the little opera. Flowers 
were handed over the footlights to Miss Eden and the 
composer. 

“Lucia,” which was repeated and followed the novelty, 
again brought forth Florence Macbeth,~who scored an- 
other triumph in the title role. She was at her best and 
delighted her hearers by the beauty of her organ and the 
splendid rendition of her various arias throughout the 
opera. Orville Harrold at his best, sang gloriously the 
role of Edgar and shared with the soprano in the success 
of the evening. Louis Kreidler was the Ashton, a role 
in which he has already been heard here and which fits 
him as the proverbial glove. 

“Lohengrin,” D ber 30 (Matinee). 

“Lohengrin” was sung on Wednesday afternoon with 
Lois Ewell as Elsa, Morgan Kingston as Lohengrin, 
Augusta Lenska as Ortrud, Louis Kreidler as Telramund, 
Kanfmann as the King and Graham Marr as the Herald. 
Josia Zuro conducted. 


“William Tell,” December 30 (Evening). 





“William Tell” was given on Wednesday night and at 


the New Year’s matinee with Graham Marr and Louis 
Kreidler alternating in the title role. Orville Harrold ap- 
peared as Arnold, Henry Weldon as Furst, Helen Stan- 
ley as Matilda, Kathleen Howard as Hedwig, Alfred Kauf- 
mann as Gessler and the smaller parts were entrusted 
to the same singers heard at previous performances. 
Agide Jacchia conducted. 
“Carmen,” December 31. 

“Carmen” was sung on Thursday evening with Kathleen 
Howard in the name part. Helen Stanley was the Micaela 
and William Wegener made his debut with this company 


in the role of Don Jose. Thomas Chalmers again was 
the Escamillo and the Misses Campbell and Kahn and 
Hardy Williamson, Alfred Kaufman and D’Angelo com- 
pleted the cast. Josia Zuro conducted. 

“Trovatore,” January 1 (Evening). 

“Trovatore” was repeated again with practically the 
same cast heard at previous performances. It included 
Bettina Freeman as Leonora, Maude Santley as Azucena, 
Morgan Kingston as Manrico, Graham Marr as Di Luna, 
Alfred Kaufman as Ferrando and Elizabeth Campbell as 
Inez. Zuro conducted. 

“Romeo and Juliet,” January 2 (Matinee), 

“Romeo and Juliet” was the Saturday matinée program 
with the same cast that sang it on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the Auditorium. 

“Gala Performance,” January 2 (Evening). 

On Saturday evening a gala performance, which in- 
cluded the bridal scene from “Lohengrin,” the sextet from 
“Lucia,” the second act of the “Jewels of the Madonna,” 
the third act of “Carmen,” the overture to “Tannhauser,” 
the Meditation from “Thais” and the two intermezzi from 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” were presented with the 
favorite singers appearing in their best parts, This per- 
formance was billed as the “Swan song” from the Cen- 
tury Opera Company, but at the last moment it was de- 





HAZEL EDEN (MUDGE), 


cided to prolong the. season for one more day and on 
Sunday afternoon an operatic concert was given by the 
principals and orchestra of this organization. 





Oscar Seagle in Minneapolis. 

Oscar Seagle has been winning approval of unusual pro- 
portions in the West. The Minneapolis Journal says he 
“is an artist who, while he teaches and developes the vocal 
gifts of others, is himself splendidly developing in power 
of voice and breadth of interpretation.” It also speaks of 
“his high notes, phenomenal for a baritone,” which he 
showed in Mozart’s aria, “Non Piu Andrai,” and calls par- 
ticular attention to the “exquisite mezza voce” effects in 
the old French sixteenth century songs, which had to be 
tepeated on the occasion of his recent Minneapolis appear- 
ance. And it adds that in Cesar Cui’s “Enfant, si j’etais 
roi,” “Mr. Seagle gave himself over to unreserved full- 
throated singing and with excellent effect”; and that “in 
response to tumultuous applause, the singer responded with 
Mephistopheles’ ‘Chanson de la Puce,’ from Moussorgsky’s 
‘Damnation of Faust.’” 

At the end of this article the critic says that “Mr. Seagle 
was many times recalled at the close of his program and 
gave the prologue to ‘Pagliacci’ with perfect abandon and 
wonderful mezza voce effects.” 
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Percy Hemus— Poet? 





WHY. 
A song rang out upon the air, 
The singer cried and sobbed 
And filled my soul with woe and weal; 
My heart in anguish throbbed— 
I could not understand the words 
But knew the thought was sad— 
When lo! the program boldly read 
Rejoice! Rejoice! Be glad!!!—? 

The above verse was written by Percy Hemus, the 
American baritone, and handed to a Musicat CourRIER 
representative who had asked him to talk of his propa- 
ganda for American songs. “That is one reason for 
singing American songs,” said Mr. Hemus as he read the 
above verse which he had written on an envelope. 

“T do not understand,” said the representative of the 
Musica Courter, “what this has to do with your singing 
American songs.” 

“Well,” replied the singer, “you see it deals with sing- 
ing in English which is one step nearer an understandable 
art in this country, and again, it brings out the force of 
this art of singing as accepted by an unsuspecting public 
Do you think for one minute that after we arouse the 
public to a realization of art in singing that a joyful 
thought can be expressed with a woebegone face and a 
hooty sombre tone? Our American public appreciates such 
singing as comedy if presented in the proper way, but with 
the lack of understanding that the great public pas of the 
singing of a ‘higher nature’ it sometimes applad,!s because 
of a desire to do the proper thing. 

“I wrote the little verse last summer after witnessing 
an audience politely applaud a singer whose one thought 
was muscles and tone production, interpretation being nil. 
Really don’t you think American songs will help deliver 
the true message of art?” 

“I do”—and the singer-teacher greeted a pupil who had 
just arrived for his lesson. “Step right in,” he said, mo- 
tioning to the studio door. “I will be with you in a 
moment.” 

“And now, good-bye (turning to the interviewer), as 
a busy man, you will understand my driving you away.” 

There was nothing left for the writer to do, but he 
ventured one more question. 

“With all the teaching you are doing, how many concerts 
will you be able to give on your spring tour?” 

“Over twenty,” ‘replied Mr. Hemus. The Musica 
Courter man left wondering at the working capacity of 
Percy Hemus. 





Marie Kaiser with Paterson Orpheus Club. 





The soloists were Marie Kaiser, soprano, and Albin Antosch. 
cellist. The audience was grateful to Miss Kaiser for her 
good nature in helping to round out the program, but this feeling, 
even, was all but lost in admiration of her excellent solo work. Her 
voice is one of the most pleasing ever heard by an Orpheus audi- 
ence. It is a soprano of wide range, but of rare sweetness and mel 
lowness, never showing a hint of sharpness in the higher tones, nor 
of dullness in the lower ones. Her first number, sung in French, 
was from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue.” Her singing of 
this aria won for Miss Kaiser a firm place in the esteem of her 
audience. In the second part Miss Kaiser gave a group of 
well known solos of today, including the familiar “Laddie,” “Un 
mindful of the Roses” and “Spring Is Coming,” the latter giving an 
opportunity for an artistically executed though brief piece of work 
in the nature of coloratura. Her encore was the familiar “The 
Flower and the Maid.” Miss Kaiser’s final appearance was in a 
group of three selections, Kelley’s “I Had a Flower,” Nevin’s “At 
Twilight” and Alexander Russell’s “Sacred Fire.” The latter num- 
ber gave opportunity for dramatic singing, which the soprano proved 
herself the mistress of. The volume and richness of tone of her 
voice in this work brought forth the heaviest applause of the even- 
ing. As an encore the singer pleased her audience by giving “Comin’ 
Thru’ the Rye.” .—Paterson (N. J.) Press. 





Miss Kaiser sang first of all the difficult recitative and aria from 
Debussy’s “L’enfant Prodigue.” It was a fine piece of vocal work. 
: In the last piece of this number she executed a most pleas- 
ing trill. Her last appearance was marked by the singing of three 
elaborate numbers. In the “Sacred Fire,’ by Russell, the 
volume of her tone and its quality electrified the audience. She 
was recalled and sang “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.”—Paterson (N. J.) 
Morning Call. (Advertisement.) 
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Mme. Hudson-Alexander Scores. 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 
friends 





soprano, is sure to make 
with her audiences wherever and whenever she 
as the appended press opinions will serve to 
Her Waterbury, Conn., engagement was as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra: 


that Mrs. Hudson- 
Not in years have we 
Her voice is magnificent and perfectly 
Musicians noted her 
Her aria from “Tannhauser” was received with 
the greatest er iasm, and she responded with “The Lark Now 
Leaves Its Wat’ry N 

In addition to her 


most pleasing 


appears, 
illustrate. 


it is not overestimating the 


the hit of the afternoon. 


matter to Say 
Alexander 
had such a 
placed, so that 


soprano here. 
she sings any note with ease. 


vibrant overt 






Mrs. 
mm upon the 


Alexander’s personality 
audience. She sings 
and her smile dis- 
We hope that Mrs. Hudson- 
a permanent feature of our festivals—Con- 


superb voice 
makes a impress 

wit! an evident enioyment that is infectious, 
perse n atmosphere of good will. 
Alexander 


ord (N 


may become 
H.) Patriot. 





xander a Waterbury audience 
and won much favor by her 


Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat. 


who pleased 


Alexander, who made so favorable an impression 
ago with Harold Bauer, sang the two 


(Conn.) Republican. 





; charmingly Waterbury 
1 was made by Caroline Hudson-Alexan- 
and its purity of tone were brought 


her aria from and in her encore 
rd (N. H.) M 


ft her vox 


“Tannhauser” 
nitor. 
Caroline Hi 


iri ~ DK 


was encored. Her 
from ‘*Tannhauser,” 


ison-Alexander 


Halle,” 


theure 


made it manifest that she is one of the greatest artists of the pres- 
ent day.—Union, Manchester, N. H. (Advertisement.) 





Sulli Method Gives Satisfaction. 


Recently Giorgio Suili, the New York vocal maestro, 
received a note of appreciation and commendation from a 
pupil who studied with him eleven years ago in Florence, 
Italy. This lady is now living in Kirksville, Mo., and she 
writes as follows to her friend and teacher: 

Dear Magstro: 

It has been in my mind many times to send you a line, and now at 
this season I am quite sure I shall delay no longer. . . . I have been 
singing a good deal since I came down here and have received lots 
of attention and compliments. I attribute it all to the grand method 
you gave me. I can neglect my voice for months and when I begin 
singing again I find that it is always there and responds to the de- 
mands I make on it, Of course, my breath suffers some, but it is 
truly wonderful and every one remarks on my wonderful control. 

The writer of this letter is Mrs, James Ellison and it is 
easy to see that she is most grateful for the careful train- 
ing which she received under the guidance of Mr. Sulli. 

Beginning with January and continuing for the remain- 
der of the season, Mr. Sulli will give a pupils’ recital on 
the last Tuesday evening in each month. These musicales 
will occur in his spacious studios, Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. 





A special musical service is given on the last Sunday 
evening of each month at the Labor Temple, New York, 
where Mr. Sulli is the director. At these services Mr. 
Sulli is introducing various pupils, a splendid opportunity 
for them to appear in public and before large audiences. 
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OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS. 


Famous Pianist to Visit Southern City—Saturday 
Music Circle Meets. 





New Orleans, La., December 23, 1914. 

New Orleans’ operatic season opened Friday evening, De- 
cember 18, with a meritorious performance of “Aida.” 
Although there was a strong counter attraction on the 
same evening, the attendance was large, if not of the size 
which has invariably been the rule at a season’s premiere. 

The Sigaldi Opera Company has presented thus far 
three works: “Aida,” “Lucia” and “Rigoletto.” It is one of 
the most homogeneous companies New Orleans has had 
in a long time. The choruses are excellently trained, and 
the orchestra, composed, with a few exceptions, of local 
men, surpasses any offered by the French companies to 
which we have been accustomed. For Maestro Buratti’s 
equal we have to go back to the days when Agide Jacchia 
wielded the baton for the Lombardi Opera Company. 

All of the principals are good artists. MM. Sigaldi, 
Anaya, Ovando, Esquivel, Panciera and Mme. Pilar de 
Rocha are singers whose work has proved very pleasur- 
able. . In Adda Navareete the company offers a songstress 
of unusual gifts. This coloratura soprano possesses a 
voice of exquisite timbre and fine schooling, which, sup- 
plemented by youth, a most ingratiating stage presence 
and the temperament characteristic of the Latin race, 
makes her a great acquisition. She scored a notable tri- 
umph in “Lucia,” and made an altogether delightful Gilda. 

Saturpay Music Circte. 

The third musicale of the Saturday Music Circle, held 
at Gibson Hall on December 19, was well attended. 
Among the numbers of the interesting program were the 
first movement of the Raff “Dritte Sonate” for piano and 
violin and the three piano concerto of Mozart. The former 
was interpreted by Mesdames Jos. Conn and M. J. Prince; 
the latter by Mesdames H. S. Kaufman, C. E. Adler, A. 
G. Newmyer. 

GasritowitscH To PLay JANUARY 13. 

The second Philharmonic concert will offer Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch on January 13. This pianist made so fine 
an impression when he last appeared in this city that his 
recital is awaited with interest. 

Harry Brunswick Loés. 





Vera Kaign Plaudits. 


That wonderful Pittsburgh soprano, who created such a furore in 
her aria, “Ah! Fors e Lui.”—Asbury Park Press. 











Most accomplished and pl g artist, p ng a dramatic so- 
prano voice of great clearness and depth. Repeatedly 
thrilling her audience with her clear, ringing tones, and completely 
winning it by her delightfully unaffected manner.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 





Rendered her solo work effectiyely, which captivated the audience. 
—New Brunswick (N. J.) Home News. 

Her beautiful voice carried to every part of the big Armory and, 
utterly lack’~¢ in affected mannerisms, she sang with musical intelli- 
gence and . two numbers were delightful.—Camden (N. J.) Daily 
Courier. 





Wonderful voice, personality and musical intelligence—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Dramatic soprano voice, splendid physique and charming manner, 
added to musical knowledge and musical interpretation, places her 
among the highest exponents of voice.—Pittsburgh Leader. 





Dramatic. soprano voice of great depth and beauty.—Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times, 





Displayed a voice of dramatic quality, full and clear of tone. Re- 
markably flexible and admirably controlled in coloratura passages.— 
Pittsburgh Sun. (Advertisement.) 





Zoe Fulton’s Varied Activities. 


Zoe Fulton, contralto, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been en- 
gaged by the Woman’s Music Club, of Lima, Chio, as a 
soloist for the performance of Handel’s “Messiah,” which 
this organization will give in February. Another impor- 
tant engagement for her is an appearance with the Glee 
Club of the Fifth Baptist Church of Philadelphia at its 
concert on March 16 next. Frederick J. Balmond is the 
leader of this club. 


Since November 1, Miss Fulton has been teaching a 
class of professional pupils at Newark, Ohio, in addition 
to her Pittsburgh class. Among her Newark pupils are 
several choir singers, among them being Jerome Fergu- 
son, contralto soloist of the First Presbyterian Church; 
Howell Hughes, tenor soloist of the same church; Mabel 
Young, soprano soloist of the First M. E. Church, and 
Anna Rieger, who will sing the part of Germaine in the 
“Chimes of Normandy,” which will be given soon by the 
Knights of Columbus. 


Miss Fulton is also directing the vocal studies of a lim- 


ited class of pupils in Pittsburgh, where she is attaining 
uniformly excellent results. 
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Horatio Connell in Four Cities. 


Regarding the work of Horatio Connell, baritone of 
Philadelphia, when he appeared in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
in Buffalo, N. Y., the Courier of that city said: 


Mr. Connell is a serious artist and lends to his work dignity and 
a sense of security in everything he does, His voice is a baritone 
of beautiful quality, and he uses it with fluency and artistic culti- 
vation. In the delivery of his texts he was at all times deeply 
impressive. His diction is letter perfect and that of the experi- 
enced routinist in oratorio work. His singing of the aria “It Is 
Enough” was the most beautiful thing of the evening. 

Mr. Connell’s singing of Bach’s “Passion Music” in 
Boston, and in Bach’s B minor Mass in Chicago was com- 
mented upon as follows by the press of those cities: 

It was Mr. Connell, beyond a doubt, who most fully entered into 
the spirit of the evening. He effaced himself throughout his sing- 
int. makine himself only an instrument in Bach’s pious hands. 
When he sang the cry of the dying Saviour on the cross—“Eli, Eli, 
Lama Sabachthani!”—-it seemed for a moment as though the awful 
grandeur of the medieval religious reverence had once more come 
back to earth.—Boston Transcript. 








Mr. Connell had no little to do as the singer of the bass part, and 
he did it excellently.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

An excerpt from the Philadelphia Inquirer regarding his 
rendering of the baritone role in “New Life,” reads as 
follows: 

The role assumed by Mr. Connell is one of very considerable im- 
portance and it was admirably sustained. Mr. Connell possesses a 
baritone voice whose quality is exceptionally fine and he employs it 
with the intelligence and skill of a thorough artist. Phrasing, enun- 
ciation, delivery, all are excellent, and his singing of the sympa- 
thetic and ingratiating music which fell to his share was the greatest 
pleasure of the evening. (Advertisement.) 





Alice Shaw, Contralto. 


Alice Shaw, the Cleveland contralto, is the subject of 
these commendatory remarks: 


. . . Mrs. Shaw has a warm, colorful voice, much magnetism 
and an altogether pleasing presence.—Ella May Smith, president Co- 
lumbus Women’s Music Club. 








+ Mrs, Shaw possesses a rich and full contralto voice, which shows 
itself to be well under control.—Alice Bradley in Town Topics. 





Alice Shaw displayed a deep, rich contralto voice and a mental 
knowledge of its use and capabilities that was a great pleasure to 
her auditors. She is evidently a woman to whom music is not 
merely a pastime, but a life study, a steady purpose to which her 
best energies are consecrated. The even register, the crisp, clean 
cut vocalization, distinct enunciation and correctness of delivery 
show a fine musical intelligence, which, joined with a voice of rare 
beauty of quality, gives her a high rank among fellow artists. It 
would be a great pleasure to hear her again.—Akron Times. 





Alice Shaw was heard to good advantage in two groups of songs. 
Her voice is rich and full, the lower tones being specially round and 
sustained. Mrs. Shaw’s personality is as pleasing as her voice.— 
Cleveland Leader. 





Mrs. Shaw’s voice (in “Elijah’) is an exceptionally mellow con- 
tralto and she sang the arias with great artistry and feeling.—San- 
dusky Register. 

Alice Shaw, the Cleveland contralto, pleased her audience with 
the interpretative rendition of her selections. She is possessed of 
a voice of pleasing quality. “Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” by 
Quilter, and “Call Me No More,” by Cadman, were among the most 
pleasing of her numbers, and in these she demonstrated the power 
and sweetness of her voice to the best advantage.—Akron Beacon- 
Journal. (Advertisement.) 





Rebarer Pupils’ Recital. 


John Rebarer, the concert pianist and teacher, gave a 
recital at his studio, 420 Madison Avenue, New York, on 
Monday afternoon, December 28, at which ten of his pupils 
participated. This was the program: “A Sleepy Song,” 
Smith, “Dolly’s Asleep,” Addison, Dorothy Gillam; “Catch 
Me,” “Somersaults,” Martin, Louise Marshall; “L’Ava- 
lanche,” Heller, Rose Gillam; fantasie, D minor, Mozart, 
Julia Schlossburg ; “Song Without Words,” Holzel, Marion 
Silkworth; “My Laddie,” Thayer, “Thine Eyes So Blue,” 
Lassen, Evelyn Spence. Technical demonstration by class 
of four pupils before each of the following numbers: 
preludes, op. 28, Nos. 7, 20 and 3, Chopin, Dorothy Faus- 
ner; “Night in the Desert,” Holliday, “Waltz caprice,” 
Bertha Remick, Gertrude Price; barcarolle in A minor, 
Rubinstein, Carol Quinn; “Une Tabatiére 4 Musique,” 
Liadow, “Troika en Traineaux,” Tschaikowsky, Marjory 
Wiggins. 

Mr. Rebarer demonstrated again his superior ability 
as a teacher. The audience was large and appreciative, 
and bestowed liberal and well deserved applause on all 
the performers. 








Vannini Vocal School Well Represented. 


Remarkably busy characterizes the season of the 
Vannini School of Singing, St. Paul, Minn., under the 
direction of Mrs. Frederic H. Snyder. Besides Mrs. 
Snyder, who is personally teaching a large number of 
pupils, there are three assistants, who are constantly occu- 
pied. Two other assistants teach in the Minneapolis 
branch. Mrs. Snyder is the only authorized representative 
in this country of the Vannini method. 
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. Last night Miss Nielsen prove 
that she was also at nume on the concer 
siage and that the field of song recita 
was hardly less congenial to her as tha 
vf grand opera, with which her name i 
more familiarly associated by the public 
Miss Nielsen was in excellent voice, anc 
her fine soprano with its ample breadth o 
tone, its rich and mellow quality, and wid 
range, and the perfection of her method 
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ing of the Liszt “Loreley” in the firs 
group of songs was a fine display of he 
lyric power,-with the effect heightened b 
a touch of dramatic fervor. The reserve 
simplicity and quiet power in the renditior 
of the Brahms’ “Wiegenlied” were in ef 
fective contrast with the brilliancy an 
verve of the Bleichman “Komm lass un 
spielen.” . But it was in the ari 
from “Madame Butterfly,” “‘Un bel di,’ 
that Miss Nielsen reached the height of he 
achievement last night. The great aria wa: 
sung with a sgender of vocal power, 4 
= force of compelling passion and a perfec 
= tion of artistry that swept her audienc 
= into enthusiastic applause, and compelled 
an encore. In this Puccini aria they ha 
a glimpse of the grand opera singer an 
could measure, in a degree, her attainment 
fhe last group consisted of English songs 
and again Miss Nielsen displayed her lyri 
cal art to advantage. specially note 
worthy was the light brilliance and dex 
terity of effect in Carpenter’s “When 
Bring You Colored Toys,” and in th 
Campbell-Tipton song, ‘‘The Spirit Flower.’ 
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The art of song is seldom given more 
charming expression than when it has Miss = 
Nielsen for its exponent. She is blessed B 
with an exquisite voice and has, by train- 
ing and her own inherent musical taste, 
fashioned it into a very wonderful and 
obedient servant, so that it does her will, 
every will for love, not by coercion, and 
the result is satisfying in the extreme. 
There is to it a dewy i Liar an aroma 
of youth that is positively enthralling when 
welded so indissolubly to the highest art 
and intention. Other gifts, too, Miss Niel 
sen possesses besides her lovely soprano, 
ind that is a magnetic personality, for one 
is wholly certain that without her charm of 
ce and manner there would be a dis 
tinct loss on the artistic side. ... Anything 
more alluring than the “Loreley” of Liszt 
has seldom been given, and it set a pace, fo 
the songs that came after that proved all 
that could have been desired by the most 
fastidious. The Russian spring song was 
lone with a joyous accent and tonal beauty 
that made it significant, and then came a 
wonderful Brahms’ number, followed by 
the selection of Bleichman, delightfully 
graceful and bright in content and rendered 
with skill that made it notable. . . . The 
later group of English songs was equally 
brilliant and satisfying in their perfection 
of tone and diction, but not any of these 
were more effective than the Puccini aria = 
that Miss Nielsen sang with such pathos and = 
jramatic fervor. It was a vocal gem that 
well deserved the golden setting of other 
vumbers of the evening. 
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= = 
= Miss Nielsen has not been in the city for 
a number of years, but her popularity has 
not waned as was evidenced by the hearty 
of music lovers who will not forget her Portland Daily Press, 
= Dec. 10, 1914. 
= 
= 
= 


reception she received. There are hundreds 
work as the prima donna of the Bos- 
tonians. 

Miss Nielsen has been devoting almost 
all her time of late to concert work and has 
been achieving as much success as any 
singer before the American public. Last 
evening she was in excellent voice. 

The first es ae of Miss Nielsen wa 
an occasion for a popular demonstration. 
She long ago won a place in the hearts of 
local music lovers and her songs last even 
= ing covered a wide range of both composers = 
and subjects. She has lost none of that = 
engaging personality which contributes no 
mall part to her success. 
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Dec. 10, 1914. 
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Alice Nielsen, her compelling personal 
charm unimpaired, her gift of imterpreta- 
tion rich as ever, sang her graceful way 
through a program of English, French, Ger- 
man and Italian songs. . 

One of the greatest of these is her win- 
someness. Other singers can offer voice 
and interpretation, but to these Alice Niel 
sen adds the inborn power of winning 
hearts. She is full of little “ways” that 
appeal, little human touches of revelation 
which establish at once a sympathetic chord 
between herself and her audience, and all 
of this with the right admixture of dignity 
and restraint for the concert stage. . 

In her singing on Sunday, Miss Nielsen 
grew in beauty of voice as the afternoon 
passed om. . .. 


ALUMNA 


= 
: Daily Eastern Argus, Portland, 
= 


Miss Nielsen came forward like 
the ‘gracious person that she is, and b 
fore the program was completed won al 
= hearts with her English songs. She might = 
= be a creature full of spirit and impudence; = 
or a naive, sweet girl bubbling over with 
= delicate tenderness, so wistful and sure- 
= voiced is she in her artistic trend. She has a 
pleasing personality that grows surely as 
she progresses with the advance of her 
= numbers, and her numbers both in groups 
= and excerpts from the exquisite Butterfly 
= were charmingly sung. Almost above her 
= ability to sing, shines her power to act 
and interest. She never poses or imitates 
a is she natural—and when she 

“When Love Is Kind” and Brewer's 
“Tire Fairy Pipers’’ she won all hearts in 
stantly with her simplicity. 











The Evening Tribune, Providence, R. I. 
Dec. 9, 1914. 
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= For without having lost any of 
the artistic assets of those good old days 
| has Sepopeaes woe with richness = 
. = and warmth and the versatile resources of 
The Albany Evening Journal, = a singer at the zenith of her powers. She = 
Nov. 10, 1914. sang with that freshness and clearness that = 
. has always characterized her singing, and if = 
there was any element in her voice that 
made a particular impression, it was the 
warmth of her top tones that have no sug 
estion of the shrill qualities so often heard. = 
esides, her voice is beautifully equalizec 
throughout its compass. . . 
he is a singer of a whole range o 
moods, and seems to be about equally suc 
cessful in all, 


The Evening Wisconsin, 
Nov. 2, 1914. 
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Miss Nielsen made a favorable impression 
both by her appearance and her voice. She 
is slight and girlish in appearance, and he 
voice is delightfully young in tone. She 
has a tine range and splendid control and 
demonstrated this in her first selection, 
“Loreley,” Liszt. 

Miss Nielsen’s three groups of songs 
covered a wide range of composers and sub 
jects, and she sang them all in a manner 
entirely pleasing. . . And in the now 
familiar aria, “Un "bel di,” from Puccini’s 

“Madame Butt erfly,” she rose to the height 
of her art. 

It is said that Miss 
singer who has accomplished what is sup 
osed to be an impossibility in going from 


TE#<@#(U Mii = the lightest of opera to the greatest roles 
ps t 
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One of the most fashionable audiences 


Albany has seen in many a day was at 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall last night for the 
frst music event of the season. . 
Neither of them (the artists) will have 
cause to make the complaint: heard so fre- 
quently, that Albany audiences are cold, 
and hard to stir to a demonstration of 
pleasure, for every one of the numbers on 
the program was received with generou 
applause. iss Nielsen surely won 
new friends among those present by he 
charming manner and beautiful voice, al 
ways expressive, sympathetic and of won 
derful range, and emphasizing high and 
low notes with equal clarity. . . . The= 
iatter piece won the heartiest applause of = 
the evening for Miss Nielsen, it giving her = 
an opportunity to show the wonderful range 
of her voice more than any other number 

Miss Nielsen also rendered beautifully 
pro Th “Un Bel Di,” from “Madame But- 
terfly. 
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The Milwaukee Daily News, 
Nov. 2, 1914. 








Nielsen is the only 


nm grand opera, and she practically demon 

strated this last night when after the aria 

she returned and sang for an encore the 
= little lrish song, “When Love Is Kind.” 


Alice Nielsen was, of course, the star of 
special magnitude in the homecomers’ con 
stellation. When letter F was signalled 
the audience took one glance at their pro: = 
rams and broke into the orchestral intro- 

duction with loud applause, which re 
doubled when she appeeree in the nich cm 
field costume of a Cross nurse, a 
charming, demure little ae Her prin- 
ci al number was the brilliant waltz song, 

‘Il Bacio,” by Arditi. Her voice seemed 
to revel in the spaciousness of the big hall, 
= the clear, sweet, high notes soaring with 
an unforced fullness and purity of intona- 
tion. . . . This happened after Miss Niel- 
sen had sung “The Last Rose of Summer” 
= and “Suwanee River” with a simplicity and = 
2 oun. that _ thé vast audience spell- 

un 
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Worcester Daily Telegram, 


The Knickerbocker Press, Albany, Dec. 12, 1914 


Nov. 10, 1914. 
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Season 1914-1915 Concert Tour The Kansas City Times, 


Dec. 23, 1914. 
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Paris 
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First Chicago appearance 
January 25. 
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MUSICAL THOUGHTS NOTED 


ON 


THE OCEAN WAVE. 





H. O. Osgood, En Route to Italy, Sends the Musical Courier Some Musical Observations and 
Reflections Jotted During the Voyage Across the Atlantic. 


On board S.S. Rotterdam, 
December 10, 1914. 


Among the bonmots of the lamented Joe Miller’s famous 
joke book was the following—“Why is a ship called ‘she’ ?” 
The answer to which is: “Because the rigging costs more 
than the hull.” But I should call the good ship Rotter- 
dam of the Holland-America line “she” on quite another 
ground; namely, because she is so fond of dancing. There 
has been fine weather all the way over, but at the same 
time several days of a long ground swell from the north 
and this twenty-five thousand ton lady has executed every 
variety of step known to the terpsichorean art, “hesita- 
tion” on the top of a wave crest followed by a rapid “one- 
step”—or, rather, one rapid step—into the following hollow 
being her favorite form of the light fantastic. 

However she is as comfortable and well found a packet 
as graces the North Atlantic today and has given us a 
splendid trip over, with a very small list of casualties in 
the sea-sick ward. Tomorrow we should make Gibraltar, 
where our English cousins will undoubtedly go through 
us to make sure that we are innocent of contraband. 
Which reminds me that there still is a war going on some- 
where over in this direction. We have not had a word 
of news since we left New York—and what is more, 
there has not been a single word of complaint about it. 
Everybody seems rather glad to have a respite, though 
you may be sure that some newsboy will make a fair- 
sized fortune when we touch the Big Rock tomorrow. 

Reminder number two is to the effect that this letter 
is being written for a musical paper and that reasonable 
persons might expect by this time to find some reference 
to music in it—so to duty. 

Music on the Rotterdam has been small both as to 
quantity and quality this trip. There are something like 
twenty-four hundred Italians down in the third-class and 
undoubtedly there has been fhusic of concertina, jews harp 
and mouth organ below, for the Italian is wont to rid his 
system of accumulated music when and where he will and 
in multifarious ways. But only on the first evening out 
was a strain brought up from below. It was a tenor 
voice—a very bad one—but with that peculiarly white nasal 
twang which is often called the “Italian” quality; and it 
is interesting to realize that it is only this same char- 
acteristic, refined and developed to the mth power, to be 
sure, which, though so roughly unpleasant in the tones of 
the unseen shipmate, gives its unequalled distinction to the 
voice of Caruso and gave it to the voices of his great 
predecessors. It is like the difference between the “devils- 
fiddle” of the old time minstrel show—a single string fid- 
dle with an empty tin can for a body—and a Stradivarius; 
both are of the same family, though not even cousins 
German in tone. Even so Caruso and the tenor on the 
Rotterdam who was just finishing some popular song with 
that peculiar little Italian cadence—a triplet always—at the 
end. There was laughter and spontaneous applause from 
the unseen audience, a hearty demonstration of approval 
which many a better artist than he has striven in vain to 
win upon a more formal stage and before a more “cul- 
tured” but less appreciative audience. 

Then there is the ship’s band. Someday somebody will 
write a truly appreciative book about the bands which go 
down to the sea in ships and it will be a very funny book 
if it is sympathetically and understandingly written. The 
band of the Rotterdam is distinctly less bad than many 
I have heard. To begin with we are spared all brass 
and drums and a yellow clarinet as well; for clarinets are 
invariably “yellow” on shipboard. Perhaps it is the sea 

air, or perhaps the poor instrument feels the motion even 
as the passengers. There are three violins, a cello and a 
piano and if it were not for the fact that the leader is 
troubled with chronic slowness of tempo we should have 
some very fair music. After all, the poor band has rather 
a thankless task, playing down luncheon and dinner every 
day and then giving a program each evening in the saloon, 
without a single sign of appreciation to cheer the artistic 
souls of the players. We are only about seventy-five in 
the first cabin this trip and we do not appear to be music- 
ally enthusiastic. Yesterday at luncheon, though, they 
gave us “Tipperary” and, judging by the number who 
sang and the outburst of applause which followed—the 
first and only of the trip—the anti-Germans have it. How- 
ever, as a fellow passenger justly observed, the time to 
show true appreciation for the band is when the sub- 
scription list comes around. 

We can all joke mildly about ships’ bands, but surely 
none of us when on the water forget the quiet, earnest 


New York side of Gibraltar, } 


heroes of the Titanic who conferred everlasting glory and 
honor on the musical profession in general and on ships’ 
bands in particular, Their heroism was not spectacular 
but it was magnificent and it will be remembered. 

This time it seems we are mercifully to be spared the 
“ship’s concert.” They are so apt to be extremely dan- 
gerous affairs for the musical hearer’s nerves, unless 
there chances to be some really good and complaisant 
artist aboard, something which only happens one time out 
of ’steen. There appears to be a lack of material this 
time and also complete absence of the busy person—lI al- 
most wrote busybody—who fusses about bothering people 
with its organization. Surely we are all ready to give 
something for the usual sailors’ charities and perhaps even 
ready to make it a little more than usual on account of 
being spared the annoyance of listening to a most doubt- 
ful program offered to us in exchange for our contribu- 
tion. Somebody suggests “stay away from the concert 
if you don’t like it” which, however, puts one in the un- 
pleasant position of appearing to be avoiding chipping in 
for the worthy object. “Oh, worthy objects! How many 
crimes are committed in thy names!” 

If Italy kindly will continue to keep out of the war, I 
shall try to see quite a lot of her this winter and to write 
about her, particularly her musical side. On the way 
over, with the kind assistance of some new Baedekers, 
I have been refreshing memories which had gotten a bit 
dusty through having been laid on the shelf for the last 
seven years. People laugh at Baedekers, but aside from 
being the best guide books ever devised they are at the 
same time most excellent literature. Hundreds of inter- 
esting facts are to be discovered between their covers. 

For instance, skimming through Arezzo, a little city in 
the middle of Italy between Florence and Rome, I learned 
that it is “the birthplace of many distinguished men, of 
whom may be mentioned—the Benedictine monk Guido 
Aretino or Guido Monaco (ca. 990-1950), the inventor of 
the modern system of musical notation (who, however, is 
said by other authorities to have been born near Paris).” 
It is hard to understand why two places so far apart as 
Arezzo and Paris should both lay claim to the birthplace 
of the distinguished Guido. If one historian should place 
his nativity at Arezzo and another insist that it was West 
Arezzo or Arezzo Junction one could easily admit a fai: 
difference of opinion, but it is difficult to understand why 
entirely different nationalities should be claimed for him. 
Anyway he lived at Arezzo for a considerable time (as 
shown by his cognomen “Aretino”) and worked there 
and there invented the terms “ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la”’—the 
first syllables of the words of a certain Latin hymn— 
which have remained with us to this day to bother the 
unwilling young head being guided into the first paths 
of music, 

It is interesting to note that, like most innovators, Guido 
won at first only ridicule and abuse by his invention of 
the musical staff and it was not until he had gained a 
Pope for one of his first pupils that his work came to be 
recognized; showing that what we vulgarly term “pull” 
is of more ancient origin and use than perhaps most of 
us think. 

And it is delightful to catch the staid Baedeker in an 
unconscious descent into slang. Speaking of some fres- 
coes of Perugino at Perugia he says “on one side are the 
four cardinal virtues, with the ancient historic personages 
who stood for them.” Naturally suggesting the query as 
to how many of us would be willing to “stand for” all 
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four of the cardinal virtues today. By the way, what are 
the four cardinal virtues? 


m board S.S. Rotterdam, 
December 13, 1914. 


The foregoing letter, which I so carefully wrote last 
Thursday to be mailed Friday at Gibraltar, will have to 
wait for Naples after all. We stopped at Gibraltar to 
be sure, but unfortunately the only impression we could 
get of it was that of a fine collection of searchlights, 
street lights, house lights and light-houses, surrounded by 
large quantities of impenetrable gloom. 

A number of us were standing way up at the forward 
end of the sun deck, close under the bridge. Suddenly, 
from perhaps a hundred yards distant, a searchlight burst 
full upon our ship. The little fifty foot English patrol 
boat, which had slipped up absolutely unseen in the dark- 
ness without showing a single light, ran by our seven 
hundred feet on the port side and, as she got abreast, 
suddenly fired a neat little Fourth of July cannon, the 
signal to stop, the unexpected report making us all jump. 

Our English cousins seemed very undecided. The cap- 
tain of this first little boat ordered us to proceed into the 
West harbor and to lay there until morning. Hardly had 
we arrived there when another boat came alongside and 
ordered us to go around into the East harbor, which was 
more sheltered under the conditions prevailing. But before 
we had reached the East harbor, it was decided to send 
an officer aboard at once to see if we had any contraband 
goods or contraband Germans. So we lay to in the road- 
stead and, after an hour’s palaver between our captain 
and the English officer, were allowed to proceed for 
Naples, undoubtedly much to the satisfaction of our good 
Captain Stenger and to the disappointment of most of 
the passengers, who would have been glad to see Gibraltar 
by daylight. 

Among the ship’s company is Wilbur C. Whitehead of 
New York, the bridge expert, whose new book “Conven- 
tions of Auction Bridge” is quite the best and clearest 
work on the subject which has ever come to my atten- 
tion. Mr. Whitehead knows a lot about other matters 
as well as bridge and has just compiled the prospectus of 
a new steamship line which reads so attractively that all 
other lines will surely have to go out of business as soon 
as his new one is established. Here are a few points 
from the prospectus. The musical features are particularly 
attractive. 
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OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION, 
The comfort and convenience of passengers. 

All matters of casual interest en route (ships, icebergs, dolphins, 
flying fish, etc.) have been carefully regulated to occur immediately 
after luncheon, so as not to disturb morning repose or interrupt 
auction games already in progress. 

Hours ror Exercise 
2.00 P. M. to 2.15 P. M. 
7.00 P. M. to 7.15 P. M. 

Wheel chairs and attendants may be had by those who desire to 

obtain the full benefit of ocean air and exercise. 
Ovr Music Room Is Sounpproor 

Metropolitan box holders and all other patrons of music who are 
immune to the disturbing element of music during social intercourse 
may, however, arrange to be served with luncheon or dinner therein. 


Those acquainted with ocean voyaging will certainly 
appreciate the attractive and unique features promised by 
Mr. Whitehead. 

And here is a musical story, said to come from Mischa 
Elman, which was told on board and which I do not 
remember to have seen in the Musica, Courter. A timid 
young conductor comes as guest to conduct a certain 
famous orchestra for the first time. At the commence- 
ment of the rehearsal he raps on the desk for attention 
and then makes the following little speech. “Gentlemen, 
you know your parts and I know mine, Please don’t look 
at me any more than possible. It makes me nervous.” 

H. O. Oscoop. 





Bispham Enthuses Yale Audience. 


David Bispham gave a recital under the auspices of 
Yale University (musical department) recently, when a 
very large audience enthused over a number of his offer- 
ings, including the recitation of “The Raven” with musical 
setting by Arthur Bergh. The program was in the main 
similar in the first part to that lately given by Mr. Bis- 
pham at Columbia University in New York, but the songs 
by American composers included those of New Haven 
men. These were Professor Horatio W. Parker, David 
Stanley Smith and George Chadwick Stock, a vocal teacher 
of New Haven. In addition to these he sang numbers 
by Henry Hadley, Sidney Homer and Walter Damrosch. 

Few audiences represent in quality the one which Mr. 
Bispham had upon this occasion and it would not be 
reasonable to expect a greater demonstration of appre- 
ciation and enjoyment. It may be added that the singer 
was at his best. His versatility, his art, his voice in its 
bewildering variety of inflection, color and tone impressed 
greatly those who heard him upon this occasion. 








“Columbia the gem of the ocean.” According to some 
of our naval critics, the setting is still there, but the stone 
has dropped out—Newark, N. J., Star. 























Boston, Dec. 20, 1914. 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 


Gentlemen :— 


As one of a committee of 
the Musicians Mutual Relief 
Society, of Boston, appointed 
to purchase a piano for Con- 
vention Hall, in our new Build- 
ing, and as President of the 
Society, I want to say that 
after carefully considering and 
personally examining various 
instruments, the committee 
unanimously decided in favor 
of the Mason & Hamlin, which 
as you know, we have pur- 
chased for this purpose. 


It is now some weeks since 
the piano has been in-use in 
our Hall and we all feel that 
our decision was wise and 
fortunate. The piano is re- 
markable for its resonance, 
beautiful musical quality of 
tone, for its singing capacity, 
for its depth, and for its ex- 
quisitely sensitive action. 


In selecting the Mason & 
Hamlin as the official piano 
of the Musicians Mutual Re- 
lief Society you may imagine 
we used care and deliberation. 
We were convinced by our 
examination of instruments 
that the Mason & Hamlin to- 
day represents the highest 
point of attainment on the 
part of piano makers; while to 
the musician it offers and 
makes possible means which 
have until its advent been 
impossible. 


With hearty congratula- 
tions to you on the production 
of the splendid product, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) W.C. Mackinlay, 
President of the 


Mustcians Mutual 


Relief Society. 
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was one of the important musical event of recent years. Included 
among the auditors were a majority of the leading musicians of the 
One. s <s 
Deflerrack is thoroughly the artist. His touch is sublime, soulful, 
in fact unique. His technic is wonderful, his interpretation broad 
and unhampered by the bonds of tradition. He has a style all his 
own. He is DeHarrack always and the great musician constantly. 
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Interpreting a program including a wide variety of position s, 
DeHarrack demonstrated his versatility. 

And all through the list there is that doneciontiouiniies which 
makes for appreciation and approval. He has 1 individuality, 
purity of tone, a beautiful touch, and plays with unbounded author- 
ity. That his audience was appreciative was indicated by the gener- 
ousness of the applause and the ahsolute sympathy between auditors 
and musician throughout the evening. 

Mr. DeHarrack was assisted by H. U. Maxwell, baritone. Mr. 
Maxwell has finesse, temperament and a rich voice. . . . Few 
who have sung here have shown the wonderful artistry that was 
displayed by this young man all through the evening. . . .—The 
Lorain Times-Herald, Lorain, Ohio, September 30, 1914. 








The eminent Russian pianist, Charles DeHarrack, appeared in re- 
cital at Dana Hall last evening. 

Mr. DeHarrack is a pianist of rare , ability and his playing reminds 
one of De Pachmann. He possesses a good tone, scintillating tech- 
nic and excellent interpretation. His program was interesting from 
first to last and he presented the numbers in an inimitable way . . . 

Of the singing of Mr. Maxwell, the baritone, he came in for his 
share in the success of the evening’s performance and presented 
some excellent numbers.—The Warren Daily Tribune, Warren, Ohio, 
October 22, 1914. E 





Charles DeHarrack, Russian pianist, won appreciation of his audi- 
ence at his concert at the First Christian Church Tuesday night. 
He was assisted by H. U. Maxwell, baritone, of Cleveland. Both 
artists rendered pleasing selections and displayed exceptional 
skill. 

Every number was pleasing, but in prelude, E flat, minor, one of 
his own compositions, and nocturne, D flat major, by Fr. Chopin, 
lus playing surpassed that of the remainder of the program. He 
played with a heautiful touch and with great power and emotion. 

At the close of the second series of selections DeHarrack played 
the barcarolle, by Rubinstein, as an encore and was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Maxwell’s songs were rendered in a most pleasing manner. His 
interpretations, especially in the three songs of his second series, all 
of which were sung in German, were unusual and evidently satis- 
factory to his hearers.—The Evening Repository, Canton, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 7. (Advertisement.) 





Katharine Goodson’s Most Recent Triumph. 


We heard a performance of Grieg’s piano concerto, Katharine 
Goodson as soloist, that was full of exquisite poesy. The playing, in 
its purity and clearness and in its poetry, was very beautiful indeed, 
and well deserved the thunders of applause which greeted it.—Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, December 11, 1914. 








The most interesting feature of the Royal Philharmonic Society's 
concert on Thursday night at Queen’s Hall, conducted by M. 
Safonoff, was an arresting performance of Grieg’s fascinating piano 
concerto, Familiar as the music is, it never palls, and, played as it 
here was, the work becomes a tone picture of significant beauty. 
Katharine Goodson richly deserved the enthusiastic congratulations 
that she received for her brilliant playing of the solo part.—London 
Standard, December 12, 1914. 





Katharine Goodson gave the solo part with consistent clarity and 
brilliance.—London Globe, December 11, 1914. 





Musicianship such as that of Katharine Goodson constitutes its 
own authority. She convinced because she made it quite clear that 
she had a consistent conception of Grieg’s concerto and the ability 
to give it realization.—Pall Mall Gazette, December 12, 1914. 





There was a return to the normal type of program at the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concert on Thursday evening, the principal 
feature being a finely elastic and sensitive playing of the Grieg con- 
certo by Katharine Goodson.—London Observer, December 13, 1914. 


It was a fine performance.—The Referee, December 13, 1914. 





Her interpretation was as consistent and poetic as her playing was 
brilliant, and she was accorded enthusiastic applause—London Sun- 
day Times, December 13, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





Busoni’s Interesting Engagement. 





One of the most interesting engagements of Ferruccio 
Busoni’s coming American tour, is to be filled at the Ritz- 
Carlton, New York, on February 14, when he will play 
tor the subscribers of the New York Society of Friends 
of Music. 

The committee intends to request Busoni, on his arrival 
here, to make up a program consisting only of his own 
compositions and transcriptions. It is particularly hoped 
that he will devote half of the program to his transcrip- 
tions of the Bach music. This idea is inspired, no doubt, 
by the success of Busoni’s recent Bach recital in Berlin, 
when he gave the entire proceeds of the crowded house 
to musicians suffering through the war. 





Cincinnati Musicians Here. 





A. J. Gantvoort, head of the Cincinnati College of Music, 
and Pierre A. Tirindelli, orchestral director and violin 
chef of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, were in 
New York during the holidays for a short visit. 





Poetic License. 


“What do you understand by the term ‘poetic license’ ?” 
“A pull with a magazine editor.”—Washington Star. 
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ARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano John Finnegan’s Press Encomiums. 
John Finnegan, the Irish tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, Gustuntve 1451 Broadway, New York ‘tal, New York, has been one of the busy artists for the 
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last two months, and his manager, G. Dexter Richardson, 
has booked many important dates for the spring, including 
several festival appearances. 

The following press notices of two recent appearances 
of Mr. Finnegan in Richmond, Va., and Middletown, N. Y.. 
are well worth reading: 

It was a wonderful voice. It rose and fell, the notes clear and 
true, filling every corner of the large hall, and from the first note 
to the end of the program, the audience was his, John Finnegan 
had won it completely. His voice was a clear tenor, every 
note was golden and could be heard in every corner of the large 
room. His first number was the aria from “Elisir d’Amore,” by 
Donizetti, and this met with great applause. From the first note the 
whole audience was enthralled; it’ was a musical revelation. Mr. 
Finnegan’s next solos were also fine and were greatly appreciated. 
They showed a different quality of voice than the first ones, and a 
perfect control of the voice. Mr. Finnegan’s next three selections 








JOHN FINNEGAN. 


were characteristically Irish, and sung in an entirely different man 
mer than the others. They had the rollicking spirit of the race. As 
the closing number of the program put the audience in a happy 
mood, and the applause was so great, the singer was forced to re 
spond to encores. It is unmecessary to say that another appearance 
here of John Finnegan would attract even greater crowds than those 
of Tuesday evening.—Dnuily Argus, Middletown, N. Y., November 
25, 1914. 





The stellar attraction of the evening was Mr. Finnegan, and for- 
tunate indeed were the listeners to this remarkable tenor. Mr. Fin- 
negan’s rich and appealing voice won the complete attention of the 
audience with his first number, “Elisir d’Amore,” by Donizetti. This 
was executed with an exquisite color and feeling that will be lasting. 
His treatment of “Ronald” number, and “The Snowy Breasted Pear!’’ 
by De Vere, are excellent examples of the range and intensity of 
feeling evidenced by this gifted Irishman. The delicate, smooth 
touch of the latter number, was clear until silence. A master quality. 
—Times Press, Middletown, N. Y., November 25, 1914. 





John Finnegan has a splendid voice and a lyric tenor of great 
sweetness, which he uses with good effect, taking his high and soft 
notes without effort. His rendition of the aria from “La Boheme”’ 
was admirably done, and when he sang for an encore that much 
abused “I Hear You Calling Me,” he gave an interpretation that 
really made it stand for something in music. Beautifully done also 
was the “Ave Maria” to the music of the Intermezzo from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” with violin obligato by Mr. Morse-Rummell. 
—Journal, Richmond, Va., December 14, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





Thuel Burnham’s Tour. 





Thuel Burnham, who was to have been in New York 
this week, writes from the Seminole Limited train on his 
way to the South that his manager, Harry Culbertson, has 
January booked solid for him and that he has been unable 
to return to New York up to the present time. He is play- 
ing in Texas and from there will go to Chicago, Cedar 
Rapids and Davenport, Iowa. He will rush to New York 
for his Rubinstein Club date on Saturday, January 16, and 
leave the same evening, so as to reach Burlington, Iowa, 
just in time for his Monday afternoon recital. Reports 
from all along the line are to the effect that Mr. Burnham 
has been remarkably successful on his present tour. 





Jerome Uhl to Give Recital. 





Jerome Uhl, baritone, will give a song recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York. Wednesday afternoon, January 20, as- 
sisted by John Palmer, pianist. 
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penses added to outside points. 


THE KNABE 


The World’s Best Piano 
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LYRIC 
SOPRANO 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 




















PAUL 


DRAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE iNTERPRETATION OF SONG 








Personal address: 24 East 57th Street 
Phone: Plaza 8645 


For concerts, recitals, etc., address: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Halli New York 















DUTCH 
PIANIST 


American Tour Now 
in Progress 


Management ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway, New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


























WINNIFRED 


BAMBRICK 


Canadian Harpist 











“‘—-she has enormous virtuosity.” 
New York Herald 
‘exhibits surprising vigor of style.” 
New York Times 


“‘She aroused sincere enthusiasm.” 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 








M. H. HANSON 
New York 


Management: 
437 Fifth Avenue “te 























AUDIENCE MUCH DELIGHTED. 


Utysses S. Kerr in Recta. 
Interpretation of Varied Program Indicates Ability of the Singer— 
Beautiful Voice Artistically Used Gains Many New Friends 
for Mr. Kerr, Who Is a Favorite Here. 

The concert given by Ulysses S. Kerr at the New Century Audi- 
torium last evening was only equalled by the previous appearance of 
Mr. Kerr in this city. His voice is truly magnificent. It has the 
beautiful qualities of a baritone and the deep resonance of a basso. 
His rendering of the varied selections was of the finest. Giving 
almost the entire program, Mr. Kerr avoided any suggestion of 
monotony by the contrast in the selections and his varied interpre- 
tations, He sings in a voice mellow yet vigorous, flexible and thrill- 
ing. 

His opening numbers were in Italian, French, German and Nor- 
wegian, They changed from the songs of fire and dash to those 
of tenderness, His interpretation and enunciation were of the best. 
Parts of Pogner’s “Anrede” (“Die Meistersinger’), Wagner, were 
particularly beautiful without accompanist when the full, rich tones 
of Mr. Kerr’s voice were heard at their best. 

M:. Burgeimeister played Rhapsodie, No. 12, Liszt, with a technical 
skill and beauty of iuterpretation that called forth enthusiastic ap- 
plause, 

The latter part of Mr. Kerr’s program was in English. The se- 
lections called “Old Airs” were well liked, and he certainly inter- 
preted the songs that were favorites of mother and father, and will 
be favorites as long as there are singers, in a way to delight every- 
one, 

Throughout the concert there was complete satisfaction, as the 
technical part of the vocal work has been so mastered that there is 
no consciousness of effort on the part of the singer, and one could 
give himself entirely to the enjoyment of the voice.—Utica Daily 
Press, December 22, 1914. 





ENJOYED FINE CONCERT. 





Musicate tn New Century Avupirorrum Was Treat To AUDIENCE. 





The concert given last evening in the New Century Auditorium by 
Ulysses S. Kerr, proved to be one of the most enjoyablemusical events 
of the season. Mr. Kerr has been heard in this city before, but never 
to better advantage than last evening. He is the possessor of a rich,: 
resonant voice, having the beautiful timbre of a baritone and the 
power of a basso. The entire program was given by Mr. Kerr, but 
there was not one moment of monotony in the entire evening. 

Mr. Burgeimeister played Rhapsodie No. 12, Liszt, in a manner 
that won the hearty approbation of the audience. The latter part 
of the concert contained a number of the old English songs, which 
Mr. Kerr rendered with splendid effect and fine interpretation.—Utica 
Observer, December 22, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





Foster & David Book. 


Foster & David, the New York musical managers, are 
distributing to their clients and friends the first edition 
of the Foster & David book, a pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages devoted to the artists under their management and 
containing also several articles and stories of interest to 
those in the musical world. The cover has an excellent 
half-tone engraving of Olive Fremstad. Alternate pages 
are devoted to half-tones of Lucy Gates, Mary Jordan, 
Blanche Hamilton Fox, Ruth Harris, Elizabeth Tudor, 
Anita Davis-Chase, Florence Anderson Otis, Annie Louise 
David, Marjorie and Nathalie Patten, John Barnes Wells, 
Frank Ormsby, Cecil Fanning, Arthur Philips, Clifford 
Cairns, Frederic Martin, Samuel Gardner and Alexander 
Bloch. Among the contributions are Mary F. Watkins’ 
article called “Behind the Scenes with Kundry,” a story 
of Fremstad; two stories by the editor, M. H. Hansford, 
“The Coming of Music” and “The Family Circle”; Annie 
Louise David’s “The Dream That Came True”; Katherine 
Eggleston’s poem, “The Silver Kiss”; Mae Terry’s poem 
to Mary Jordan, and an article entitled “The Artist Is 
Human,” by Walter David, the president of the Foster & 
David Company. 

The magazine is from the Blumenberg Press and will 
be sent to anyone upon request. 








A Morrill Pupil on Tour. 





One of Laura E. Morrill’s promising artist-pupils is 
Bertha Kinzel, who in addition to a gracious personality, 
possesses an admirably trained soprano voice of great 
beauty and wide range. Recently Miss Kinzel completed 
an extensive concert tour through the Western part of the 
United States, being everywhere warmly welcomed by 
enthusiastic music lovers. Her many press criticisms 
speak of her lovely voice and intelligent interpretations. 
She appeared at the December musicale given at her gifted 
teacher’s studio in Aeolian Hall, New York. 





Richardson Artists for Trenton, N. J. 


At “The Messiah” concert given by Conductor Otto 
Poleman and his choral society during the holiday sea- 
son each year in Trenton, N. J., the solo artists are fur- 
nished by G. Dexter Richardson, the energetic impre- 
sario. Mr. Richardson will also have charge of the selec- 
tion of soloists and orchestra, which will be heard at the 
Trenton Spring Festival, which Mr. Poleman is planning 
to give this year either in April or May. 





For Bookings Address Musical Courter 


Horatio Connell 


i TENOR 
L S 205 West 67th St.. Hew York City 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management, Foster & David, 500 Fifth Avenue, - New York 


SAM TRIMMER 


PIANIST 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1914-15 


‘CATHERWOOD <=. 


tes Fowler em 1110 W. Washington street, 


NN MORGANA 


ficales 
Address: AEOLIAN HALL, Rooms 1626-27, N. Y. City 


MARGARET SHIRLEY 


Soprano 
Available for Concerts: Recitals, Musicales 
IRISH BALLADS A SPECIALTY 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, a a House Bidg., New York 


SOUSA us BAND 


“HEARD THE WORLD 
AROUND” 


hes : 1 West 34th Street 
‘elephone 6128 Greeley 


a LDA 


Assisted by Gutia Cassini, Cellist, and Frank La Forge, Pianist 
SEASON 1914-15 NOW BOOKING 
Exolusive Management for Concerts: R. E. Johnston, 46! Broadway, New York City 
Baldwin Piano Used 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS 
Available for Cencert and Oratorio. Phe apy Ist. to Jan. o- 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West Mth Street, New York 


Mme. KATE ROLLA 


Former Prima-Donna, tt Garden, London; Imperial Opera 

H M Tt, teotent ie Geer h ; M fi. 

mnintaa mt 
vevce CULTURE 


a ae or Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 
Speciality correct tone production and breath control, 
Studio, 251 West 8ist Street, N. Y. Phone, Schuyler, 3960 


Grace Renée Close 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Concert Oratorio Recital 


Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway - ~ - New York 


BELLE 
GOTTSCHALK 


Lyric 
Soprano 
Antonia Sawyer 


1425 BROADWAY 
New York City 
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BU AND Reviews & 


A Sonata FANTASIE IN MANUSCRIPT CALLED “FINLANDIA,” 
for cello and piano. Composed by Gustave O. Horn- 
berger. 





This new work is written in the accepted classical form 
of three movements, but, apart ffm this external conces- 
sion to academic rules, there is nothing of the old classical 
spirit or style in it. On the other hand, it is full of the 
romantic spirit of the modern symphonic poem, and it has 
all the biting discords and contrapuntal freedom of the 
most advanced composers of the day. An old composer of 
the classical period might think at first glance that Gus- 
tave O. Hornberger has set out with the intention of break- 
ing as many rules of harmony and counterpoint as possi- 
ble. But those of us who are familiar with modern mu- 
sical thought and style will find in this “Finlandia” sonata 
fantasie the restless striving and yearning of our age of 
stress and nervous activity. The work begins in mystery 
and ends in passion. Neither the cellist nor the pianist 
are shown any consideration by the composer, who evi- 
dently intends that beginners and incompetent amateurs 
will do well to let this difficult work severely alone. But 
when two capable artists will take the time to master the 
notes and feel the emotional throbs of this powerfully 
emotional composition there can be no doubt of the impres- 
sion of earnestness, sincerity of purpose, brilliance and 
very modern character of its themes and harmonies. Nat- 
urally, a work of this caliber can have but few perform- 
ances. The composer must be content with an artistic 
success rather than a financially remunerative one. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


“One Hunprep Soncs oF ENGLAND,” edited by Granville 
Bantock. 

This collection begins with the genial old melody, “Sum- 
mer Is a-Coming In,” of which English musicians are so 
justly proud, because the manuscript of this song is the 
oldest known existing musical manuscript, dating from 
1226. The editor has put the song into modern notation 
and has arranged the accompaniment for the piano in con- 
formity with the accompanying voices of the old part song. 

The real value of the volume lies in the historical notes 
and the copious list of works of reference, for most of the 
tunes are to be found in various collections. This present 
volume, however, is an authoritative work of reference 
itself, to which critics and musical historians can turn with 
the utmost confidence. In addition, the work is a prac- 
tical volume for singers. Those who make programs of 
recitals will do well to have this volume at hand. The ac- 
companiments are made by a master hand and are invari- 
ably a happy combination of modern piano writing with the 
musical style appropriate to the period. The historical 
notes and references fill forty large pages, and there are 
240 pages of music. 

We can see no reason for omitting the name of the 
author of the lyric so often, and apparently without any 
system. The only carelessness appears to be in the lyrics. 
Robert Herrick’s lines, “Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
ray,” appears as “Gather your rosebuds while you may,” 
and there are other incorrect words in this song. 

The name of Robert Herrick is omitted from the song, 
“Bid Me to Live.” Howard’s name is not given with “I 
Attempt From Love’s Sickness to Fly,” and Sheridan’s 
name is not found in “Here’s to the Maiden.” There are, 
moreover, several changes in the text of Sheridan’s song. 
And why should Shakespeare’s name be omitted from 
“When Daisies Pied” and be given with eight other lyrics? 
Martin Parker was the author of the lyric, “You Gentle- 
men of England.” Such an-excellent edition of the music 
as this is might just as well be correct and thorough in its 
literary texts. 

“Ear, BRAIN AND Fincers,” a textbook for piano teachers 
and pupils. By Howard Wells. 

This little book of ninety-seven pages is the product of a 
pianist who has studied under Theodore Leschetizky and 
who attempts to set forth a number of the ideas he has 
learned from the illustrious master. He says in the pref- 
ace that “the Leschetizky method cannot be embodied in 
any book, because it is Leschetizky himself. This volume 
will serve its purpose if it helps the teacher and pupil to 
realize that in musical development it is earnestness of 





excellent full page portraits in the book which add no little 
to its charm. 





Children Enjoy Philharmonic. 


It was a happy idea on the part of the management of 
the Philharmonic Society to give a concert for young people 
once in a while, and the one held last Saturday afternoon, 
January 2, at Aeolian Hall, again proved to be in every 
way delightful and successful. The hall was filled with 
children (young and old) and every number on the pro- 
gram gave the eager hearers joy untold. Kitty Cheatham 
prefaced some of the pieces with storied “annotations” The 
full list of selections played included Sullivan’s “The Little 
Gray Lamb,” the “Shepherd Music” from Bach’s “Christ- 
mas Oratorio,” Gevaerts’ “Entre le boeuf et l’ane gris” (ar- 
ranged by Carl Engel), Szendrei’s “Weinacht’s Legende” 
(preceded by the legend of “The Golden Cobwebs”), 
“Fairy Toys” from Bruhns’ “Ib and Little Christina,” the 
“Dream Music,” from Humperdinck’s “Haensel and Gre- 
tel,” Tschaikowsky’s “Child Jesus Once a Garden Made,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite and several recitations 
and songs. 








Sorrentino’s Portland Notices. 


Sig. Sorrentino, the tenor, has a voice that is notable for its 
lightness and ease of delivery. He is a finished artist and was 
most acceptable in his numbers, all of which called for use of the 
half voice. in which he is particularly effective. When there was a 
chance for displaying power, the tones were full and sweet however. 
The evening throughout was rarely interesting and the audience 
gave expression of its pleasure by frequent applause. . “La ci 
darem la mano,” from “Don Giovanni,” and “O soave fanciulla,” 
from “La Boheme,” done by Mme. Scotney and Umberto Sorren- 
tino. Both were charmingly given and well merited the applause they 
aroused.—Portland, Me., Press. 





This was the first appearance of Umberto Sorrentino in Portland, 
and he proved to have a pleasing lyric tenor of considerable power 
and an artistry of method. . His singing of the “Una furtiva 
lagrima” aria from Donizetti’s “Elisir d’Amour,” was exquisitely 
done and expressive almost to the point of tears—a tenuity of tone 
accentuated to the faintest whisper. The same ‘strong contrasts in 
shading were conspicuous in his songs, though Capua’s “O sole mio” 
was sung with more robustness of tone and a lyric swing that was 
captivating. Here Mr. Sorrentino did not take himself quite so 
seriously, znd the result was greater freedom and amplitude of 
lyric power. 

Throughout the concert the enthusiasm of the audience was mani- 
fest in the encores demanded of all the soloists, while no features 
of the concert were more appreciated than the Mozart duct, perennial 
in its loveliness, “La ci darem’’ by Jeska Swartz and Howard White, 
and the Puccini duet, “O soave fanciulla,” from “La Boheme,” de- 
lightfully sung by Mme. Scotney and Mr. Sorrentino.—Portland, 
Me.. Eastern Argus. (Advertisement.) 


Malkin Music School Students’ Concert. 


December 27, a good sized audience thronged the rooms 
of the Maikin Music School, New York, to listen to a 
program of piano and violin compositions played by a 
dozen talented young people. Those who took part in 
this concert were Florence Silberfeld, Yvonne Koniger, 
Mildred Miles, Clara Gelb, Lillian Kaplan, Pauline Rosen- 
blum, Fanny Goldstein, Ada Becker, Mr. Rabirof and Mor- 
ris Wolfson. This concert, although given by pupils, had 








rather the character of an artists’ recital. All participants 
showed thorough preparation, allied with fine talent and 
rapidly developing musicianship. 

Manfred Malkin is to be congratulated on the achieve- 
ments of his institution. 





Grace Hall Riheldaffer’s Bookings. 


Grace Hall Riheldaffer, the soprano who, on December 
10, completed an exceptionally successful tour, having ap- 
peared in thirty-eight concerts between October 8 and 
that date, sings today (January 6) at La Grange, Ind. On 
January 4 she was heard at Wooster, Ohio, on the after- 
noon of the 5th at Akron, Ohio, before the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club; and on the evening of the 5th at Dana Musical 
Institute, Warren, Ohio. Her other January bookings in- 
clude appearances at Bellevue, Ohio, on the 7th; at One- 
onta, N. Y., the 11th; New Britain, Conn., the 12th; Wor- 
cester, Mass., the 13th; Concord, N. H., the 14th; Marl- 
boro, Mass., the 15th; Fitchburg, Mass., the 18th; Newark, 
N. Y., the 20th; Jamestown, N. Y., the 21st; Cooperstown, 
N. Y., the 22d, and Schenectady, N. Y., the 23d. 

This goes to prove the truth of the oft-repeated state- 
ment that artists of ability may establish headquarters any- 
where throughout the country. Mrs. Riheldaffer has 
worked from Pittsburgh ever since she has been before 
the public, and she has now been heard practically in every 
section of the country. 





Stevenson Pupils Sing Well. 


On the evening of December 20, the first of the pro- 
fessional pupils’ monthly recitals was given at the Anne 
Stevenson studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, by Mae 
Scheer and Helon Meseritz. Miss Scheer sang a group 
of English and French songs with poise and beautiful 
evenness of tone. She gave a rendering of “Pleurez, Pleu- 
rez mes yeux” from Massenet’s “Le Cid” that was most 
artistic; the warmth of her lovely voice showed to splen- 
did advantage. 

Miss Meseritz’s group opened with the “Se Florindo é 
fedele” by Scarlatti, sung with velvet quality of tone and 
fine finish. The group also included songs in English and 
French. Miss Meseritz concluded the program with bril- 
liant singing of “Ah Non Giunge,” from “La Sonnam- 
bula,” and was compelled to respond to several encores, 

Especially notable in the singing of Miss Stevenson’s 
pupils is the purity of diction, which, combined with even- 
ness and warmth of tone, makes their singing a delight to 
listen to. 








Successful Appearance of Preyer Pupil. 


Elizabeth Katzenstein, soprano, sang in Baltimore, Md., 
on. Sunday evening, December 27, at the Educational Al- 
liance. Mrs. Katzenstein, who is an artist-pupil of Caroll 
Badham Preyer, the New York vocal teacher, is a general 
favorite with the musical public of Baltimore and vicinity. 
She has a lovely voice which has been excellently trained 
and this, combined with a delightful personality, is a valu- 
able asset in her career. 









































GRAINGER 


Composer-Pianist 











“Allaemeine Musikzeitung,” Berlin. 


ercy Grainger, whose technic reminds us of Godowsky or Rosen- 


thal, had a positive ovation. 


Kélnische Zeitung, Cologne. 


he young Australian is already a master; one of Art’s chosen 


ones. 


“General-Anzeiger,” Frankfort. 
At last a poet at the piano! 
The English pianist 


eld us spellbound with the rich tenderness 


of his touch by his eminent technic and his spiritual interpretations. 
Here was no English coolness or dryness! 


“Politiken,” Copenhagen. 


Percy Grainger stands quite apart from other great Pianists. He 


is not merely a magnificent pianist, a perfect musician—he is more 
than that, he is a strong and original personality. 


“Verdens Gang,” Kristiania. 


Such inspired and unique playing as that of the young Australian 
Percy Grainger I have never heard before. 


“The Times,” London. 

Mr. Grainger plays as he writes, with an air of breezy enjoyment. 
He, least of all executant musicians, is fettered by traditional canons 
of the art. He forms a rapid, concise estimate of how the thin 
ought to sound, and adopts any and every means to get that soun 
and no other. He is neither pedant nor precisian; he relies mainly 
on his powers of cheerful adaptability a his mother wit. At any 
rate he made the Delius concerto, if we may borrow his idiom for 
the moment, “hum lots.” 


purpose united with concentrated, intelligent listening 
which makes every lesson count.” There are many useful 
musical examples in the book and the text is concise and 
clear. 
“Younc Propie’s History oF Music.” By James C. Macy. 
This volume contains 145 pages of biography ard his- 
tory, written in simple language, free from exaggeration 
and sentimentality. It is a book that will make young 
readers take an interest in music and musicians, and, as all 
the statements in the book appear to be correct, we recom- 
mend it to teachers and parents. There are a number of 
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FRANKLIN RIKER 


In America Season 1914-15 
Personal address; 414 West 12ist St., New York 
Phone, 9028 Morningside Studio: 603-4 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 


MME. GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER 


SOPRANO 
223 Mathilda St., Apt. 5 


MARGUERITE 


MELVILLE -LISZNIEWSKA 


PIANIST — in America Until March 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 





1013 Carnegie Hall, New York 


BYFORD. RYAN 


hree Years Leading Tenor, Opera Comique o—_ 4 
Vocai Geoate: 28 West 63rd Street, - 


pacmunage GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
t the Miller Vocal Art Science and The Art of Singing 
“gi7 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Columbus 














soun THOMPSON 


RICAN PIANIST 
Management, Robert Se eins, Weightman Bidg., Philadelphia 


LOUISA HOPKINS 


CELEBRATED PIANIST 

“Two Successes with Boston Symphony” 
Exclusive Menagement: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
601 Fifth Avenue - New York 





Han soy WETZEL 


Coloratura Soprano 


Now appearing with several Italian Grand 
Opera Companies. MILAN, ITALY 


cexwané SCHNITZER 


THE FAMOUS AUSTRIAN PIANIST 
In America Season 1914-1915 


Direction: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
BALDWIN PIANO 


LESLEY MARTIN, secon 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 





























SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward Gertrude 


Hu on eson, George Bemus, George Gillet, * gone 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O "Ha ara, ‘Horace Wri ht, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
betore the public in opera and church work. 

















1914-15 SEASON 1914-15 


GRACE POTTER 
MARIE HERTENSTEIN 
FRAN CES MACMILLEN 


iement S. E. MACMILLEN, 618 Candler 


Exclusive M 
2nd St.. New York. Phone Bryant 8520 


Bidg., 220 West 


Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishing 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. Teacher - 
famous Opera and Concert gers, 

Mme. Marie Rappold, soprane; Miss Florence Hinkle, caprane : Miss Mabel 
Garrison, soprane: Miss Helen Warram, sopranc; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, 
soprane: Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Heinrich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville 
Herrold, tener; Mr. Paul Althouse, tenor; Mr. Joho Young, tenor: Miss 
Lila Rebesen contralto; Miss Mildred Potter, contralto: Miss Kathleen 
Howard, contralte: Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto: Miss Sibyl Conklin, 
contralto; Mr. Henri Scott, basso; Mr. Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis 
Kreidler, baritene: Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone: Mr. Leon Rains, 


bass: 
TEL. 687 LENOX STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist St. NEW YORK 


William Thorner 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Mme. Schumann-Heink writes: 

“To Mr. Thorner, the best vocal teacher I ever met and 
whom I strongly recommend. 

(Signed) Scuumann-Hetnx.” 

Other endorsements by Edouard de Reszke, George Ham- 
lin, Bernarde de Muro, erite Sylva, Georgette 
Maeterlinck. Teacher of Anna Fitziu, Galli Curei, Carl 
Cochems and others. 
Address 2130 Broadway, New York. Phone: rose Columbus. 
































Dunning System Unique. 


“Games which educate” keynotes the Dunning System of © 


Music Study for Beginners. Carrie Louise Dunning is 
the children’s “good angel” in this respect, for it is she 
who out of the uninteresting drudgery of her own early 
years of piano study and practice and from her later in- 
spiration from her master Leschetizky, conceived of a 
way in which the average child from five to twelve years 
of age, may be taught to regard the ordinary bugbear 
practice hour as a pleasure and at the same time acquire 
a valuable musical foundation. 

After thoughtful and comprehensive deliberation, Mrs. 
Dunning brought her formulated system to the notice of 
famous musicians, among whom were Mme. Gadski, 
Scharwenka, Busoni, Swayne, De Pachmann, and to Le- 
schetizky, each of whom endorsed heartily her plan. 

This alert and ingenuous teacher first used her method 
with her twin sons, and other children joined them. The 
demand became so great that she was unable to supply 
it. To teach teachers her method was the next develop- 
ment, with the result that at present nearly every large 
city in the United States, and many in Europe now have a 
class in the Dunning system. 

This method considers carefully the mental attitude of 
the child, the correct scientific underlying principles and 
the appeal of the method to the mature mind. Facts 
are taught through the rhythmical medium of verse. Games 
involving facts and rules are introduced. Songs provide 
relaxation and at the same time musical instruction. 
Rhythmic songs and interpretative dances, rhythm sticks 
and pictures are also employed. Ear: training and hand 
training are simplified. Modulation, musical history and the- 
ory enter into the study. Love of good music, of instrument 
and orchestra is instilled into the child mind—and all these 
are presented in such a way as to make “Music Land” 
uniquely enjoyable and of inestimable educational value 
to the children. 





Constance Purdy Features Russian Songs. 





A feature of Constance Purdy’s Russian recital before 
the Schubert Club of St. Paul, Minn. on January 13, will 
be a group of Moussorgsky’s “Children’s Songs.” Last 
year Miss Purdy ventured to place one or two of these on 
her programs and they met with such instantaneous favor 
that this season she is using more of them. Their title 
is deceptive for the songs are not for children but rather 
reflect certain incidents appropriate to the life of any child, 
and take usually the form of a diologue. Miss Purdy has 
made admirable translations for all these songs, but her 
power of characterization is so keen that even when she 
uses the Russian text the audience is aware of what is 
being described. “fhe Boston Transcript said after her re- 
cital in that city last season: “Two qualities Miss Purdy 
has in particular—a pure resonance of voice in her sus- 
tained tones, and a deftness of characterizing without ef- 
fort. Wherever there was a broad melody to be sung her 
richness of tone made it doubly delightful. The character 
songs she differentiated with great skill, so that with a 
mere occasional glance at the English text one knew ex- 
actly what was going on.” 

Rarely does Miss Purdy use the printed words, for she 
prefers to preface her songs with a few comments, and by 
this means helps lower the barrier, which almost inevitably 
exists between an audience and the singer who is trying to 
make known a new field of music. 





Frederic Martin's Record. 





Frederic Martin has sung the bass role in “The Mes- 
siah” exactly one hundred and seventy-three times, a record 
of which any artist could be proud. Recent engagements 
were with the A Capella Chorus, of Milwaukee; the Phil- 
harmonic Society, of Minneapolis; the Oratorio Society, of 
Worcester, Mass.; the New York Oratorio Society, on the 
afternoon of December 29; the Society of Montclair, in 
the evening; the New York Oratorio Society, Wednesday 
evening, December 30, second performance, and January 
4 with the Festival Association of San Antonio. The other 
soloists for the latter engagement were Elizabeth Tudor, 
Mary Jordan and Frank Ormsby. 





Murphy and Cairns with Harvard Club. 


Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Clifford Cairns, baritone, 
will be heard in joint recital on January 31, 1915, at the 
Harvard Club, 27 West Forty-fourth street, New York. 
This recital will begin promptly at four o’clock. Mr. Mur- 
phy is a member of the class of 1908, Harvard University. 








A Whale of a Prophet. 


W. S. Gilbert was a remarkable man. He wrote “Pina- 


fore” before Secretary Daniels had ever been heard of.— 


Atlanta Georgian. 








BARONESS 
SIGNE VON RAPPE 


Prima Donna, Vienna and Stockholm Operas. Princi- 
pal Soloist 6th QUADRENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OF THE AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH 
SINGERS, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914, 


“A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
—Munneapolts Tribune, June9,1914 


American Tour, March-May, 1915 


OPERA «= LIEDER «: ORATORIO 
in Swedish, Italian, German, French and English 


Sole Management: 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N.Y, 
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Prima Donna ano from Paris Grand Operss La Scala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, ndon; Metropolitan O: +» Cte., ete, in 
America Season 1914-15. For terms and ~ Lae 


65 Central Park West, New York. 


SAPIO == 


coached the major- 
ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Lately Chicago Grand Opera 


NOW WITH CENTURY OPERA CO. 


tw HNOHAW 


WADE 
Now ie 

Poem ‘- CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 
Address Personally Residence, Hotel Ansonia, New York 
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MME. MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


Celebrated Prima Donna Soprano 


of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Available for the Entire Season Including All Next Summer 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 























COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 
Announces the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist and conductor 2 


VICTOR BENHAM, the noted pianist 
SCH pk oa gg 
Mme. ARRAS. l, Vienna, 


RUBIN COL DMARE. the eminent 
the Department of a" 
CARL 


HEIN 
SOeUsT FRAEMCKE }PIrectors 





Catalog on application 











YVONNE -TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, Grand Opera Prima Donna 
Now in America Season 1914-15 Booking 





Available for Concerts, Musicales 
‘Recitals and Festivals 
European Address. 68 rue de I’ Aurora, Bruxelles, Belgium 


American Address: 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Cable Address: Detreville- Bruxelles 
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BASSO 


HARRY MUNRO 2a 


Available for Recitals. Festivals and Oratorio 
Exclusive Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON. $01 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 








Charles BOWES ncoi2icn 


NOW IN NEW YORK 
601 MADISON AVENUE Phone 5834 Plaza 


“= HARDEMAN 


<y eg 1914- ed 
2 pm suit Weckiostoc i poe acuilt’ Get 


sHOCHSTEIN 


Concert Violinist 
DD. — IN AMERICA NOW 
Address, Stella Comyn, 10 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


mo’ SOKOLOFF si 


Personal Rapeneniogon 2 Nye ae hg me ny 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


bin moma GRIF FITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura 
and other ‘premneee ‘eachers 
318 WEST 82d ST.. NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


‘ SHARLOW 


SOPRANO 
Boston hay Company, Boston. 

Royal Opera Covent Garden, London. 
Anglo-American Grand Opera Co., Paris. 
Under the management 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most ccessful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen”; ~ 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 


40 Ave. Road, Regent’s Park, N. W., London 






























































MARCELLA 


CRAFT 


SOPRANO 
Five years Prima Donna Royal Opera, Munich 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Sole Management 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue 33 2 New York 











During the past four years assistant to 
FRANK KING CLARK 


AUGSTEIN 


From Berlin 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Voice Culture, Placing and Develop- 
ment, Style, German, French, Italian and 
English Opera, and Concert Repertoire 


SS — 
Studio: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1426 Broadway ~ > New York 











MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


A Courtesy Extended to Our Advertisers. 
NEW YORK. 


JANuary., 

Wed. 6. Eve—‘“Tosca.” Metropolitan Opera. 
Thur. 7. Eve.—Boston SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Hall: 
Thur. 7, Eve—“Louencrin.” Metropolitan Opera. 
Fri. 8. Aft—Puituarmonic, Carnegie Hall. 
Fri. 8. Eve-——Boston SymMpHony OrcHESTRA. 
Fri. 8. Eve—“Boueme.” Metropolitan Opera. 
Sat. 9. Aft—Boston SympHony OrcHESTRA. 

Hall. 
Sat. 9. Aft—BerrtrHoven Soctery. 
Sat. 9. Aft—Harotp Bauer. 
Sat. 9. Aft—‘Srecrriep.” Metropolitan Opera. 
Sat. 9. Eve—“Carmen.” Metropolitan Opera. 
Sun. 10. Aft—PumuHarmonic. Carnegie Hall. 
Sun. 10. Eve-—MEtRopoLiraAN Opera Concert. 
Tues. 12, Aft—Sempricn (Polish Relief Fund Benefit). 

Carnegie Hall. 
Aft.—Ismora Duncan (Belgian Orphans’ Bene- 
fit). Metropolitan. 


Carnegie 


Brooklyn. 
Carnegie 


Waldorf-Astoria. 
Aeolian Hall. 


Tues. 12. 





Well Known Teacher and Prominent Pupil. 





Yeatman Griffith and his pupil Edward Roberts, a Cana- 
dian baritone, are the interesting personnel in the accom- 
panying snapshot. Mr. Roberts has been singing in Lon- 
don and in a number of cities in the English provinces, 
where he has been winning deserved laurels. He came to 





TEACHER AND STUDENT. 


Yeatman Griffith and his student, Edward Roberts, 
baritone. 


Right to left: 


America recently to continue his studies under Mr. 
Griffith’s guidance, with whom he studied in London. 





Marion Gibson Conducts Heidelberg Choral. 





Under the direction of Milton B. Gibson, the Heidelberg 
Choral Society of York, Pa., now in its sixteenth year, 
gave a very creditable presentation of Geibel’s sacred can- 
tata, the “Light of Life,” Tuesday evening, December 29. 

Mr. Gibson is not alone a musician of marked ability, 
but is also one of York’s prominent business men, being 
the president of the Weaver Organ and Piano Company. 

Prominent among the soloists was Marion E. Gibson, so- 
prano, who “possesses a voice of great range and very 
distinct,” to quote two York, Pa., newspaper references to 
her work, the Gazette and the York Daily, December 30. 
Both add also that “she sang the recitative ‘Behold I Bring 
You Good Tidings,’ also the solo ‘Star of the New Born 
King’ in a very effective manner.” 





Francis Rogers Gives a New Year Party. 





On New Year’s Eve, Mr. and Mrs, Francis Rogers gave 
a Happy New Year party at their home in East Fifty- 
third street, New York. Among those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schel- 
ling, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Brockway, George Barrére and the four members 
of the Flonzaley Quartet. 
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OU wouldn’t ex- 

pect to buy a very 
good piano for less 
than $500. And for 
that money you can 
now purchase the one 
acknowledged as the 
Standard of the World 
—the Steinway. 


Style V is a Small 
Upright, designed 
especially for the 
modern home. __ Be- 
cause of the smaller 
frame and case, en- 
abling a saving in the 
cost of manufacture, 
we can sell this new 
piano at the lowest 
price at which a Stein- 
way has ever been 


offered. 


The new Upright 
has the supreme qual- 
ities of every Steinway, 
and is different only 
in size and price. 


We shall be glad to 


have you try it. 








STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th St., New York 


SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION AT THE DOOR 
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Marcel Casadesus, of the Capet Quartet, of Paris, 
has been killed on the battlefield. = 


—_—_—_ 


Emil Sauer has been appointed director of the 
Meisterschule in Vienna temporarily in the absence 
of Leopold Godowsky, who is at present in this 
country. 


coremienens ental psinenmectyniomed 


Vaudeville has gained another notable musical re- 
cruit in Carl Joern, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera. The tenor is appearing this week at the 
Palace Theatre. 

os 

aris cannot reopen its Grand Opera as yet. It 
has no tenor, and two-thirds of the orchestral 
players, a quarter of the chorus and half the machin- 
ists are mobilized. 


Y 


When the Century Opera Company was formed, 
the official announcement reported a guarantee fund 
of $300,000. That was two years ago. It seems a 
discouraging condition if such an amount has been 
sunk in the enterprise. 


—* 


Violincello is not the way to spell it. It is violon- 
cello. The Metropolitan Opera House program 
calls it violincello. Violoncello means a small bass. 
Violincello would be a smll violin. Violon is bass. 
Cello is small. Hence—violoncello. 


camnaninininenel pint 


Thomas Beecham, in a reproachful interview 
concerning English music schools and the dearth of 
first class artists developed by them, says pithily: 
“Out of all the singers in England today I should 
have difficulty in getting together a second rate 
opera company.” 

detain. 

Chicago rumors the early giving of a mammoth 
benefit concert in order to start a pension fund for 
the members of the Chicago Orchestra. It is a wise 
plan and one which has been in vogue for many 
years in Europe so far as the large permanent or- 
chestras are concerned. 


ernpamrenientell i natalie 


In the minds of sober musical experts the worst 
indictment against Schénberg is the fact that he re- 
ferred to Mahler as “one of the greatest tone poets 
of all times.” The performances of Mahler’s works 
and discussion concerning them hardly survive to- 
day, and it is only a few years since the composer 


died. 
—_——~e—- — 


Anonymous letters and telephone messages have 
heen received by Leopold Stokowski objecting to his 
putting Russian music on the programs of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Stokowski received the protests 
with indifference, especially as he is English and not 
Russian or Polish, and also because in matters mu- 
sical he is strictly neutral. 


The Philharmonic Society’s concert at Carnegie 
Hall, Friday afternoon, January 8, will present an 
unusually interesting quasi novelty when Germaine 
Schnitzer, the pianist; Maximilian Pilzer; violinist, 
and Leo Schulz, cellist, in conjunction with the or- 
chestra, are to perform Beethoven’s triple concerto, 
one of the lesser known works of the master. Other 
Beethoven numbers to be given are the “Coriolanus” 
and “Leonore” overtures. The concert concludes 
with Schumann’s “Spring” symphony. 

stipulate 

In the New York Times of January 4 there ap- 
peared a report that the steamship Rotterdam had 
been seized by the Italian government because it 
carried munitions of war destined for Germany. 
The Rotterdam is a Holland-American liner sailing 
under the neutral Dutch flag. Ferruccio Busoni, the 
pianist, is booked to sail on this boat from Genoa 
on January 6. The officials of the Holland-Ameri- 
can line, when asked about the report of the seizure 
of the Rotterdam, emphatically denied the story and 


stated that the scheduled sailing from Genoa 
January 6 would be adhered to. If the report were 
true, the seizure of the steamship might have had a 
serious effect on Mr. Busoni’s plans, but it can be 
stated on good authority that he will arrive in this 
country in time to fill his first engagement with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on January 22. 
oeceneiaee cus 

Theodore Spiering has been invited by Charles W. 
Cadman to give a violin recital of American com- 
positions at the Congress and Biennial of Women’s 
Clubs to be held at Los Angeles next July, in con- 
nection with the Panama-Pacific Exposition. This 
will be the only violin recital of the meeting and is 
therefore a most appropriate tribute to one of 
America’s leading musicians. 
SS 

Again there is trouble in San Francisco about the 
conductor of the symphony orchestra, and factions 
have been formed for and against him. Such condi- 
tions are undignified and do much to harm the cause 
of music in the community where they arise. What- 
ever the real cause of the difficulties, those who have 
San Francisco’s musical interest at heart should see 
that they are removed as soon as possible. 

ah 
From the Chicago Tribune comes this interesting 








item: “A man named Frank Merrick, ‘distinguished . 


English pianist,’ gave a concert at Manchester, Eng- 
land, not long ago, the program including a set of 
variations with fugue, a sonata and a Spanish suite, 
all for two pianos. The names of the composers 
were not on the program. To add to the discom- 
fiture of critics, the promoters of the program an- 
nounced that the names would be announced in a 
local paper a week after the performance. What 
the critics did is not recorded.” 
PNW SOLA Ter NEE 
Our Chicago office has been informed unofficially, 
but from a very reliable source, that at the close of 
the Century Opera season in that city (January 2), 
many of the artists, chorus and orchestra, were re- 
tained under contract by the Aborn brothers, who, 
as before the inception of the Century Company, 
will form one or two traveling companies, which 
will be known as the Aborn Grand Opera Com- 
panies. This move naturally was very popular 
with those members of the Century Opera who were 
fortunate enough to receive the new engagement. 
ee ee 
TWO COMPOSERS’ CONTESTS. 


Two interesting composers’ contests to be an- 
nounced for the coming season are the George Ham- 
lin contest for a tenor aria, with orchestra and the 
violin concerto contest offered by the Chicago vio- 
linists. * 

The conditions for the George Hamlin contest are 
as follows: The composer must be an American, that 
is, a citizen of the United States. The text must 
be an original English text, not a translation, and 
the composition must be of such dimensions that it 
is distinctly removed from the song class and un- 
mistakably in aria form. 

It is Mr. Hamlin’s intention to sing this work for 
the first time at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s 
first popular priced American concert in the fall of 
1915. A prize of $200 is offered and all composi- 
tions must be received not later than June 1, by 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, 421 Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The contest for the violin concerto is open to all 
composers who are American citizens. No prize 
in money is offered, but a publisher will be secured 
for the winning composition and it will be used as 
the trial composition for the contest of American 
trained violinists and be played by the winner at the 
first’ popular priced American concert given by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in the fall of 1915. 
All manuscripts must be submitted to Herbert But- 
ler, Kimball Hall, Chicago, not later than May 1, 
1915. 
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“THE MESSIAH” HEARD AGAIN. 


Handel’s “Messiah” received its customary 
Christmas performances in New York on Decem- 
ber 29 and 30, 1914, in Carnegie Hall, on which oc- 
casions the Oratorio Society, so ably directed by 
Louis Koemmenich, succeeded in making the ven- 
erable work—now one hundred and seventy-four 
years old—fresh and attractive to a modern audi- 
ence. This feat was accomplished chiefly by the in- 
fusion of a dramatic spirit into the classical epic, 
and by an admirable variety of light and shade. The 
beautiful gradations of tone from the most dulcet 
to the exceedingly brilliant in the chorus, “His yoke 
is easy and His burden is light,” were enough in 
themselves to show the masterly training the chor- 
isters of the Oratorio Society are receiving from 
their amiable though authoritative director, Louis 
Koemmenich. 





It is only fair to the singers to state that their 
faithfulness and patience are deserving of the highest 
praise. Several of them sang their parts from mem- 
ory without referring to the score. This fact is in 
itself enough to show how familiar the singers were 
with the notes, and it also explains why the conduc- 
tor was able to secure so many details of expression 
with such apparent ease. 

The vigor Louis Koemmenich infused into the 
choruses and the speed at which he took them in- 
dicate that he favors the English, rather than the 
German manner of singing Handel’s music. Read- 
ers of the MustcaL CouriER may remember that 
when a great English chorus visited Germany a few 
years ago the German critics invariably found fault 
with the speed of the English performances. It is 
really a matter of little importance, but it looks as 
if Louis Koemmenich believes the English tradition 
more correct than the German conception of Han- 
del. At any rate, there was no sense of dragging 
or heaviness at the recent Carnegie Hall perform- 
ances. In fact, the sacrifice of some of Handel’s 
superabundant epic grandeur and Homeric stateli- 
ness in return for a goodly supply of dramatic force 
and emotional warmth of feeling was welcome, and 
ought to be copied by many a conductor of the old 
school, who still believes that Handel, like Homer, 
has the right to nod, if not to go sound asleep. 

Florence Hinkle, the brilliant yet sympathetic so- 
prano, was altogether admirable in everything she 
sang. Marie Stone Langston, though evidently 
nervous at first, was soon found to be the possessor 
of an appealing and rich contralto voice which was 
thoroughly suited to the dignity of Handel’s melo- 
dies. 

Reed Miller sang the allotted tenor-recitatives and 
arias in his usual consummately artistic manner, in 
which ‘musical intelligence, fine feeling, beauty of 
tone and perfect enunciation were blended. And the 
magnificent music for the bass, for which voice 
Handel always was at his best, was sung with a truly 
Handelian breadth and nobility of conception by 
Frederic Martin. 

It is hardly necessary to specify any of the solos 
or soloists. All were satisfactory. ; 

These were the 233rd and 234th regular concerts 
by the Oratorio Society, and the eighty-sixth and 
eighty-seventh performances of “The Messiah.” It 
is safe to say, however, that few, if any, of the pre- 
ceding performances of “The Messiah” could have 
been on the same high artistic level, and as enjoy- 
able as these last two performances under the direc- 
tion of Louis Koemmenich. 


A DISCOVERY. 





The discovery has been made by John F. Runci- 
man, in the London Saturday Review (December 5, 
1914) that “no violinist has ever written music of 
the first or second rank, or indeed of any rank at 
all.” We wonder if Mr. Runciman went further 


and found out also that the leading violin concertos 
were composed by pianists—Bach, Mozart, Bee. 


thoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms. Even Bruch, Saint- 
Saéns and Tschaikowsky, whose violin concertos 
follow closely after the five just mentioned, were 
not violinists. “No singer has ever written great 
songs. No composer has ever been a great singer,” 
continues Mr. Runciman, and explains that it is 
because the singing art is too personal, compelling 
the performers always to think more of the manner 
of their presentations than of the matter they pro- 
mulgate. Of Elgar’s violin concerto the same critic 
—tundeterred by the present English tendency to 
praise all English music—says very frankly: “The 
thing is not a concerto, but a symphony in which the 
necessity of weaving in, somehow, anyhow, an 
obligato has simply embarrassed the composer. No 
stiffer, more gawky work has come from Elgar’s 
pen.” 





- | a 


WAR’S INSPIRATION. 





Those who claim that wartime is not conducive 
to the sowing of the musical seed disagree with the 
London Sunday Times, which reminds us that when 
Europe was full of the din and turmoil of the 
battlefield, the seven years that comprised the 
last phase of the Napoleonic epoch—from the out- 
break of the Peninsular War to the final struggle 
at Waterloo, came a period when Nature chose to 
be extraordinarily fertile of musical genius. Men- 
delssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Verdi, Wagner 
—a sextet that was practically the hierarchy of 
music in the nineteenth century—were all born 
within those seven years. 

Regarding the question of the doing of actual 
work during war’s clangors, it is necessary only to 
remember that 
all through the troubled year of 1809, when Napo- 
leon cccupied the Austrian capital for the second 
time. Beethoven’s home was on the city wall, and, 
therefore, much exposed, but he remained at work 
through all the fighting of the summer and autumn 
around the city. 
in some stead, though the noise, we are told, dis- 


Beethoven was resident in Vienna 


Probably his deafness stood him 


turbed him very greatly, and at least on one occa- 
sion he sought relief from it in the cellar of his 
brother’s house. All the same, he managed to work 
at great pace and his output of the period includes 
the piano concerto in E flat, the string quartet in 
the same key, and the piano sonata in F sharp— 
which he regarded as one of his best works—and 
the first movement of the sonata, 
l’Absence et le Retour.” 


“Les Adieux, 
Could a time of complete 
freedom from anxiety and external crisis have been 
more richly productive ? 


Seater kane 
A WAGNER ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


Among other things which Wagner did, he ac- 
complished the musical rebirth of France, and that 
is a thing which the French artistic world should not 
forget even in these days of stress and storm. It 
was Wagner who inspired such men as Franck, 
Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Reyer, Guiraud and their 
followers. In this connection, it might not be amiss 
to mention a recent interesting article by 
Borowski in the Chicago Herald. Mr. 
himself Englishman, discusses with 
amiability the controversy raging in London regard- 


Felix 
Borowski, 
an amused 
ing the casting out of all German music, and after 
remarking that if the German influences were to be 
taken out of English music some of the latter sud- 
denly would become exceedingly lean, suggests prac- 
tically that the English composers should put the 
time wasted in the present arguments into the effort 
“to provide the public with art which will permit it 
to make them forget, if only for a short time, the 
awful tragedies that are desolating so many homes.” 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 


One of the most lovable of Shakespeare’s many 
heroines is Rosalind. She was banished from her 
home and forced te wander unprepared and unex 
pectedly into a strange and uncertain world. 

When her jealous and suspicious uncle, the Duke, 
sent her away she donned the garments of a page 
and set out boldly like a man for the recesses of th 
forest of Arden: 

A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 

A boar-spear in my hand; and—in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there will 
We'll have a swashing and a martial outside, 
As many other mannish cowards have 

That do outface it with their semblances. 

There are many modern Rosalinds—intelligent, 
spirited, high minded and brave women—who have 
been banished from their accustomed occupations 
and sent mercilessly into a world of strangers by 
this cruel war which devastates all Europe and 
blights its art. Many of them must put on a 
hide the 
anxiety and consternation that distract their minds 


“swashing and a martial outside” to 


and fill them with dismay. 

We fear that much of their forced gaiety is like 
Yet, 
from a purely mercenary and selfish point of view, 
to 
friends with complainings 


the martial outside of many mannish cowards. 


it is better to assume a cheerfulness than it is 
chill the sympathy of 
and regrets for lost prosperity. Perhaps the one 
who hears the tale of woe has suffered more in 
times past than the one who tells the tale. Dante’s 
puts the 


Francesca, would not make such a universal appeal 


famous lines, which he into mouth of 
if they did not express a truth that everybody has 
proved: 

Nessun maggior dolore, Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria—(There is no greater pain than to recall a 


happy time in wretchedness) 

The lovely Rosalind in the forest of Arden was 
several times on the point of breaking down and 
crying like a woman in spite of her male attire and 
military swagger. but she bore up bravely against 
her misfortunes until the days of her adversity were 
past and all her miseries were forgotten in a greater 
happiness. Many an anxious eye is looking now 
for the dawn of a brighter day when all the soldiers 
will be citizens and friends—when the golden lyre 
of Apollo will follow the brazen trumpet of Mars. 

In the meantime we must counsel our musician 
friends to make the best of oppertunities as they 
are and keep at least the appearance of cheerful- 
ness. The Musicat Courter exists primarily as a 
medium for making known the doings and the needs 
of musical artists. Our German, English, French, 
Austrian and Belgian friends who dwell among us 
for the time being, while the fighting men of all 
Europe are battering one another, cannot do better 
than to take us into their confidences and let the 
Musica 
the fact that they are in America. 


Covurirk make known their merits and 
If all the musicians of Europe flocked to our ex 
tended and hospitable shores we may be sure the 


4 


daily papers would give but scanty space to art and 
artists when there are so many accounts of war on 
sea and shore and in the clouds. 

There never was a time when it was more neces- 
sary for artists to keep themselves and their doings 
before the reading public, for there never was such 
a gigantic war to fill the world with rumors and sur- 
mises and distract the attention of the public from 
artists and their art. 

EI ER Me 


~ PATRIOTISM AND PELF. 


German pianos at present in England are sold by 
“stencilling” on them the names of British manu 
of beating the devil 


facturers. That is one 


around a stump. 


way 
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POPULAR ORATORIOS. 


Can anything new be said about Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”? Probably not. But perhaps no satisfactory 
explanation has been made why “The Messiah” 
should be singled out for popularity and the other 
thirty oratorios and odes should be forgotten. It is 
unquestionably “The Messiah” that causes a certain 
amount of interest to be taken in Handel’s other 
If Handel had not been fortunate enough 
to write “The Messiah,” it is not too much to say 





works. 


that he would long ago have been forgotten by the 
public. 

Handel has not written better music for “The 
Messiah” than he wrote for his other works. It is 
true that Handel made his “Messiah” choruses con- 
siderably simpler than the choruses of some of his 
other works, because the Dublin choir for which 
“The Messiah” was written had not as much skill 
as the London choirs for which his other works were 
written. But we cannot believe that “The Messiah” 
owes its popularity to its relatively simpler choral 
writing. Nor can the story itself be credited with 
the immense success of “The Messiah.” The story 
of Esther is as beautiful, and the stories of Saul, 
Joseph, Joshua, Samson and Israel in Egypt are 
more varied, dramatic and fuller of contrast. Yet 
for the general public Handel has written only “The 
Messiah.” There are possibly hundreds of persons 
who have heard or heard of “The Messiah” without 
remembering the name of the composer. 

There are hundreds of musicians who, though 
willing enough to acknowledge the genius of Handel, 
are nevertheless unwilling to sit out a performance 
of “The Messiah.” 

It may not be an exaggeration on our part to say 
that Handel’s “Messiah” and Wagner’s “Parsifal” 
are works which attract the general public more than 
they do the musicians or the regular music public 
which is to be found at symphony concerts, recitals 


and serious operas. We make this statement with- 
out in any sense trying to belittle Handel and Wag- 
ner. Such a task would be utterly beyond our 


powers. It is possible that we have a greater re- 
spect and admiration for the genius of those two 
Saxon giants than the public has which throngs to 


hear “The Messiah” and “Parsifal.” Nevertheless, 
there is an undeniable something in these works 
which the public reverences: The public that will 
not tolerate applause in the theatre at a “Parsifal” 
performatice will applaud vociferously when the 
Biblical story is sung to Handel’s music in the con- 


cert room. This may be altogether illogical, but it 
is a fact. It is also a fact that there is a public 
which goes to certain works but not to concerts in 
general. 

\ London concert manager relates that when- 
ever he produces Gounod’s “Redemption” at a cer- 
tain hall he controls, he gets applications for seats 
from all sorts of unheard of little towns and villages 
3ut he can by no means 
induce these same persons to come up to London 
for his symphony or ballad concerts. He says that 
he sees a different collection of faces in the hall 
for the “Redemption” than he is accustomed to see 


throughout the country. 


at his regular concerts. 
If this is true, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve it is true, it is unfortunate that composers can- 
liscover how to acquire that particular some- 
thing which is necessary to make a choral work a 
success before the public. 

‘Parsifal” is not a choral work, nor is it a sacred 
work that a church could sanction. Yet it inspires 
a reverence in the public that many a work with a 
biblical story cannot inspire. What is the reason 
that so many choral works fail to attract the public? 
Some of the greatest composers have failed as 
choral writers. Perhaps their works require as fine 
ind finished a performance as their symphonies and 
overtures demand. 

Would Beethoven’s C minor symphony and Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan” prelude have become popular if 


they had been played only by amateurs who could 
with difficulty read the mere notes, and who had to 
be drilled week after week like the amateur singers 
in a chorus? We doubt it. Yet it is this body of 
amateur singers which has made “The Messiah” 
popular. 

Perhaps the successful choral composer must 
write music that can be learned by amateurs, that 
will please the amateur singers, and that appeals to 
the public which enjoys the singing of amateur 
choristers. The trouble with choral composers is 
that they write music which might delight a musi- 
cally cultured audience if it was perfectly sung by 
an ideal chorus. No doubt there are many such 
works written. But they fail to attract musicians 
because they are sung in the complacent, un- 
imaginative and burly manner of the average 
amateur chorus; and they make no appeal to the 
public because the melodic phrases and harmonies 
with which they are constructed can only be heard 
and understood when the work is performed as 
perfectly as a chamber composition played by the 
Flonzaley Quartet. 

The failure, then, is usually due to lack of judg- 
ment on the part of the composer who did not make 
his music suitable for the interpreters of it. All 
composers know that a choral work will not sound 
right when played on a piano. Few of them, how- 
ever, seem to grasp the fact that a very fine piece 
of choral writing may not sound well on an amateur 
choir, and may not be liked by amateur singers, and 
may not please an audience that likes amateur 
choral singing. 

It is all very well for a musician to consider him- 
self a qualified judge of a musical work; the public 
is the jury. The great public jury decides that “The 
Messiah” is a choral work that is to remain popular. 
It is for the composer, therefore, to discover what 
the jury will unanimously accept. 

Beethoven failed to make that discovery. His 
“Mount of Olives” has had no more success than if 
it had been written by an obscure music teacher 
from Smithville or Brown’s Corners. 

Mendelssohn wrote as fine music for “St. Paul” 
as for “Elijah.” The jury public has decided that 
“Elijah” is to be popular, and that “St. Paul,” which 
would otherwise be forgotten, is to be performed 
on rare occasions, simply because it is the work of 
the man who wrote “Elijah.” 

Handel’s “Messiah” is popular during Christmas 
week only. The public in general would think it as 
much out of place in July as a branch of mistletoe. 
Yet the actual Christmas section of “The Messiah” 
is a small part of the whole oratorio. 


Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” is not popular with 
the public at Yuletide or any other time. “Parsifal” 
is settling down into a New Year and Good Friday 
work. It might just as logically be given on the 
first of April, because the blonde and ingenious 
Parsifal is about as unsophisticated as an April fool. 


According to these principles of popularity, Han- 
del’s “Israel in Egypt” ought to be sung on the 
Fourth of July because the opening chorus, “And 
the children of Israel sighed by reason of the bond- 
age,” expresses a desire for political freedom. 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” too, might suit Thanks- 
giving Day because one of the choruses has the 
words, “Thanks be to God.” 


If “The Messiah” was not already taken it might 
do as a Labor Day oratorio on account of the 
soprano solo, “Come unto Him, all ye that labor.” 


But whether we treat this subject seriously or 
humorously, the fact remains that “The Messiah” 
is popular at Christmas time. And unless the com- 
poser is unable to catch the spirit of the oratorio 
public and put it into his score, no amount of beau- 
tiful melody, rich harmony, splendid counterpoint 
and superb orchestration will save his work from 
neglect. He might as well have written Berlioz’s 
“Requiem,” Buck’s “Light of Asia,” Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater,” Elgar's “Apostles,” Franck’s 


“Ruth,” Liszt’s “Christus,” Mackenzie’s “Beth- 
lehem,” Massenet’s “Eve,” Paine’s “St. Peter,” 
Rheinberger’s “Star of - Bethlehem,” Rubinstein’s 
“Paradise Lost,” Schubert’s “Lazarus,” and so on, 
like the line of kings that enraged Macbeth, stretch- 
ing “out to the crack of doom.” 

These works have been chosen haphazard. They 
are by no means of equal merit or equally neglected. 
But does the amount of attention they receive com- 
pensate the composers for the enormous amount of 
work they necessitated ? 

SENS 


A MANAGERIAL PROBLEM. | 


A very difficult problem is at present confronting 
the local concert managers throughout this country, 
and how they will overcome it remains to be seen. 
The problem referred to is one which affects the in- 
terests of the local managers very seriously. These 
have beea engaging their artists from the New York 
managers, and their very maintenance depends upon 
their business relations with the New York man- 
agers. 

R. E. Johnston, Loudon Charlton, Antonia Saw- 
yer, Annie Frieberg, the Wolfsohn Bureau, M. H. 
Hanson, Haensel & Jones, etc., have their customers 
distributed throughout the States, and these local 
managers are in the same position toward them as 
the so called “jobbers” are toward the wholesale 
dealers. If the New York managers wish to main- 
tain their business relations with the local managers 
it can be done only by not permitting their artists to 
be sold or hired out to other speculators in the vari- 
ous towns. Doubtless the managers are aware of 
this and in most cases are loyal to their local repre- 
sentatives. 

However, there is a much more serious feature 
now to be confronted. Some of the best known 
artists have been sold to managing organizations for 
a number of concerts at a wholesale price. These 
purchasers have arranged in various localities for a 
series of concerts controlled by them and giving a 
series of say ten concerts during the season, they 
place the “big” attraction in one of these and the 
nine other attractions are unimportant and cheap 
artists. This series of ten concerts is sold out to 
the locality at a low price for the entire series and 
sometimes the entire series does not cost as much as 
one concert by the “big” artist given alone when in 
the hands of the regular local manager. 

What will the local manager do about this? He 
certainly cannot compete with such a plan. Suppose 
that a wholesale house in New York has a jobber in 
Kansas City who has been purchasing a special ar- 
ticle from the wholesale house for years and these 
arrangements have been thoroughly satisfactory, 
and suppose that without notice to the jobber this 
wholesale house furnishes this article to a depart- 
ment store which has never handled first-class 
articles and wishes to use the new article as an 
attraction for its cheap materials. It certainly would 
not be correct business ethics for the wholesale house 
to do this, and, of course, the jobber would feel 
justified in not dealing with this wholesale house 
again. 24 

This is the same kind of transaction which recent- 
ly has taken place often between the local manager 
and the New York manager. 

As regards the artist who is sold under these cir- 
cumstances, there are two sides to the proposition. 
The artist may be receiving as much or more as for- 
merly, but the class of concert-goer who hears the 
artist is probably not on as high a plane musically 
as that furnished by the local manager. However, 
that is an affair for the artist to decide. 

After all, it is a matter of money, but the main 
point to be considered is its effect on the New York 
and the local manager. How will such conditions 
affect the managing business in general? The man- 
agers will have to look carefully into this. No fault 
can be found if a manager leases out an artist for a 
number of concerts, but if the artist is leased or sold 
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to a speculator who sells courses at a beggarly price 
and fills in the balance of dates with singers or in- 
strumentalists who cannot draw a dollar at the box 
office, then it is high time that measures be taken to 
afford protection where it is most needed. 


et eS ee 2 
TWO MONDAY CONCERTS. 


Under the auspices of the MacDowell Associa- 
tion, a concert was given for their benefit last Mon- 
day afternoon, January 4, at Carnegie Hall, by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski, 
with Olga Samaroff as the assisting soloist. The 
program embraced a concerto grosso for strings by 
Vivaldi, the dirge from MacDowell’s “Indian” suite 
(done in memory of the composer), Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” concerto and Tschaikowsky’s fourth 
symphony. 





The performances were of such excellence that 
they deserve a lengthier mention than MusicaL 
CourRIER press exigencies allow in the case of Mon- 
day concerts. It should be said, however, that the 
visiting orchestra from the neighboring city covered 
itself with glory in every possible manner and that 
the conductor added largely to his reputation as a 
baton artist of keen authority, vivid imagination 
and intensely warm musical feeling. He voices elo- 
quently the whole emotional gamut from delicate 
poetry to frenzied passion, as exemplified, for in- 
stance, in the Tschaikowsky symphony, which no 
conductor has read here with more moving appeal 
and graphic sweep than Leopold Stokowski. It was 
a thoroughly masterful presentation. Gripping in 
its tragedy was the MacDowell dirge, and sincerity, 
continence and whimsicality marked the reading of 
the Vivaldi number. In all these selections the or- 
chéstra played with precision, technical accuracy and 
full and vibrant tonal quality. 

Olga Samaroff’s interpretation of the Beethoven 
E flat concerto was the biggest thing she has done. 
She revealed a thorough understanding of its exalt- 
ed musical contents and symphonic scope, and set 
forth with fidelity and deep sympathy every detail 
required to revivify the message of the composer. 
Aside from her unquestioned musicianship, the 
pianist also made clear again her title to the pos- 
session of a remarkably fluent technic, a large and 
multicolored tone, and all varieties of touch and 
pedalling. The applause for Leopold Stokowski, 
Olga Samaroff and the orchestra was of the most 
tumultuous order. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch was playing the piano at 
Aeolian Hall during the foregoing concert, and the 
necessarily brief report of the latter event reads as 
follows : 


“That really great exponent of pianism, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, made a marvelously impressive thing 
of Brahms’ ‘Handel’ variations, building them up 
into a series of musical episodes of which each one 
had striking character and individuality without in 
any way miarring the complexion of the work as an 
organic whole. Only a musician of the first magni- 
tude is able to carry out such a design successfully 
and to fascinate an audience as completely as 
Gabrilowitsch did in such an austere work as these 
Brahms variations. Also in Beethoven’s A major 
sonata, op. 2, No. 2, a composition not heard too 
frequently in public, the Russian pianist appeared to 
be at the top of his powers and performed with 
wonderfully flexible fingers, singing tone and un- 
erring analytical and musical grasp. Six Chopin 
etudes, from op. 10 and op. 25, gave Gabrilo- 
-witsch an opportunity for greater sway of emotional 
expression in the modern sense, and he availed him- 
self amply of the chance, making miniature tone 
poems of the half dozen studies. Brilliant pianistic 
utterance marked the closing numbers, pieces by 
Sapellnikoff, Tscherepnine and Moszkowski, and 
resulted in an ovation for the performer, who was 
forced to add encores galore.” 


“AT THE PIANO.” 


There are no definite statistics at hand regarding 
the large number of music students. However, mil- 
lions of people are devoting their energies to the 
study of singing, piano playing, the violin and other 
instruments, as well as to composition, including har- 
mony, counterpoint and orchestration. Among these 
formidable legions there are thousands endeavoring 
to make music their profession, and these added to 
the army that is already in that field constitute a 
veritable army which is increasing constantly. Con- 
sidering this array, the number of really great mu- 
sicians is very meager. However, there are very 
many merely excellent ones. Undoubtedly the 
largest number of professionals are the pianists and 
singers. The most neglected branch is that of ac- 
companist, and this is all the more remarkable since 
accompanying is one of the most important and es- 
sential functions (and sometimes the most essential 
one) in’the presentation of music. It seems that 
notwithstanding the ever growing hosts of pro- 
fessionals, the increase in the number of good ac- 
companists has not kept pace. In fact, the propor- 
tion is getting less and less. The reason must be 
that most piano teachers devote too little attention 
to the musical side of the art, and piano students are 
desirous of becoming soloists. 

The dearth of good accompanists is keenly felt 
by soloists. Numerous good singers, violinists and 
cellists who appear in public handicapped because 
the accompanists cannot do justice to the scores. 
Many an artist has failed through a bad accom- 
panist. 

Accompanying is a fine art, and in the perform- 
ance of modern works it has become as prominent 
a feature of a composition as the solo part. Good 
accompanists are those who can do justice to every 
detail of the composition played or sung, not merely 
subjugating themselves to the soloist, but being as 
it were, a very important part of the soloist’s render- 
ing. A competent accompanist must possess ample 
technic, and must be able to read at sight the most 
complex works. While not thrusting himself unduly 
before the soloist, he must be able to lead when need 
be. He must be also an all round musician. 

There are very few good accompanists, and it is 
about time that this branch of the profession received 
a proper revival and corresponding attention. 





OS 
THIBAUD’S ARMY DUTY. 


A letter to Loudon Charlton from Mme. Jacques 
Thibaud states that her husband, the French violin- 
ist, now is on active army duty. “TI have a chance of 
seeing him now and then on missions that bring him 
to Paris,” writes Mme. Thibaud. “He is in the auto- 
mobile corps of the thirteenth regiment of artillery. 
It is a fatiguing position, and unfortunately not 
without danger, for recently he was obliged to travel 
300 metres under fire and to spend the day as a 
refugee in a trench, traveling only at night. In the 
midst of his work, however, he is calm, and in 
moments of leisure he still works with his violin. 
As for me, I am, of course, leading a life of great 
anxiety, but I have nothing to say—he is doing his 
duty ; he could not do otherwise.” 

The letter was written in Paris and bears the date 
of December 12. In conclusion, Mme. Thibaud 
sends a message to Harold Bauer and Fritz Kreisler, 
both of whom are warm friends of her husband. 





et 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


Mascagni is reported to have made a public ad- 
dress recently in which he assailed the music of Ger- 
many and its popularity in Italy. The Musrcar 
CouRIER some years ago printed a report of a ban- 
quet in Berlin at which Mascagni praised the music 
of Germany and said that its popularity in Italy was 





the artistic salvation of that country. When he 
made the speech Mascagni had just finished leading 
a concert of his compcsitions at the Berlin Phil- 
harmonie and had in his pocket a check for his share 
of the evening’s receipts. 


———~Y_--— 
BOSTON’S BACKSLIDING. 


At a public lecture delivered in Boston last week, 
Havrah Hubbard, former publicity director of the 
Boston Opera, gave as the reason for the closing of 
that institution, the lack of financial support it had 
been receiving since its opening several years ago. 
When the Boston Opera decided not to renew its 
activities this season, an official statement made it 
appear that the war was the cause for the suspen- 
sion, 
Boston believed the official explanation, but as sym- 





No one posted on inside musical matters in 


pathy was entirely with the Boston Opera in the 
matter no one cared to discuss its intimate business 
too publicly for fear of injuring any future pros- 
pects the organization might have in the event of a 
resumption of performances. 

While Eben D. Jordan, the chief supporter of the 
Boston Opera, emerges from the disaster with all 
honor, the city of Boston has lost immeasurably in 
the eyes of the musical world as a center of culture 
and artistic discernment. It is true that grand opera 
is not the highest art form in the world, but it is 
part of the general musical scheme, and a city of 
the first class in size whose inhabitants are given no 
chance to hear the operatic works of Wagner, 
Mozart, Verdi, etc., cannot hope to be accepted as a 
community that ranks in the music world with 
Berlin, Vienna, or New York. A good symphony 
orchestra and a venerable choral organization do not 
constitute a musical metropolis. 





CARUSO TO LEAVE. 


that Enrico Caruso will leave the 
Metropolitan Opera forces, middle of February, in 
order to fill a short spring engagement at Monte 
Carlo. 
New York next season, as his contract here has not 


The Metropolitan management explains 


lt appears 


Of course, the popular tenor will return to 


expired. 
that several years ago Caruso made an agreement 
to sing for the Monte Carlo Opera, but postponed 
his appearance there from spring to spring. Now 
the Monte Carlo impresario is not willing to grant 
a further extension and insists on Caruso’s services 
for next March. 
is that any one should have the temerity under 
present conditions to open an 
Europe at a resort whose very name is synonymous 
with festive gaiety and pleasurable dissipation. 


The matter for wonder in all this 


opera season in 





<< — 


KARL GOLDMARK DEAD. 


As the Musica CourIeR goes to press, uncon- 
firmed news is received from Vienna of the death of 
Karl Goldmark in that city last week. 
May 18, 1830, and consequently lived to be almost 
eighty-five. 

He studied at the Vienna Conservatory, and later 
Of his works in 


He was born 


became a composer and pianist. 
the larger forms the best known are the “Sakuntala” 
overture, the operas “Queen of Sheba,” “Cricket on 
the Hearth,” “Merlin,” the violin concerto, and the 
“Rustic Wedding” symphony. All the Goldmark 
output is distinguished by extreme melodiousness, 
rich color application, skillful harmonization, and 
musicianly workmanship. 


a 
KATHARINE GOODSON IN NEW YORK. 





Katharine Goodson, the pianist, arrived in New 
York, Monday, January 4, aboard the steamship 
Franconia from Liverpool. 
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GRAND OPERA 


IN NEW YORK. 





“Huguenots” Revival and New Year’s Matinee Performance of “Parsifal’’ Constante. Chief 
Events of the Week at the Metropolitan Opera House.. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“*Euryanthe,”’ December 28. 


“Euryanthe” the same vir- 


previously mentioned in the Musica 

the rst performance (revival) were 

iin and even emphasized in the mind of the re- 
ile the orchestral score is tremendously in- 


restit I ruly a work of genius, the vocal parts are 
ent a mixture of styles, while 


music to be sung is too uniformly stress- 











lance in the way of contrast. 
retto remains a thing to be despised. 
politan, “Euryanthe” justifies its 
hrough the dignified coaducting 
nini, the very fine singing and acting of 
rieda Hempel (who lends classical stateliness and intense 
anly charm to the title role), the strong characteriza- 
Hermann Weil as Lysiart (a singularly gripping 
tion), the sympathetic and well executed King of 
Arthur Middleton, and the lovely toned and smoothly de- 
Johannes Sembach as Adolar. Mar- 


rete Ober, in the part of Eglantine, has gone back since 


ered vocalism 


pening performance of “Euryanthe.” She forces 


ind overacts., 


Mabel Garrison and Max Bloch 


he cast with exceptional ability. 


“Huguenots,” December 30. 


at the Metropolitan 
happiest idea in the world, for in spite of many 
1 


pisodes that 


il of “The Huguenots’ 


remain fresh and beautiful, the 
tion of Meyerbeer’s once enormously popular 
reveals unquestionably that it has been gnawed by 
time, and, furthermore, the style of singing 

his music is not the kind most cultivated at 

lyric artists at the Metropolitan. Perhaps 

ll, too, for the Meyerbeer repertoire is dis- 
faded, and as there are no other operas written in 
it would be useless to retain a particular fash- 


calism in order to do justice to the neglected 
composer. There is no need now to go into 
Gissertation on the causes why Meyerbeer has 
gies. The chief cause may be mentioned. 
eT e has lost 


rned 


in popularity because he is not as 
e used to be 

exception of one number or so in each role 
bted whether the Metropolitan cast which 





uguenots” last week are much in love with 
that is the impression given 
f individual brilliancy here and there in 
solo work, there was no striking ensemble: spirit. dis- 

| nd the only real claim to vitality exerted by the 


e came from the orchestral section where 


Giorgio Polacco was in command and did yeoman service 
in keping the stage forces galvanized and bringing tone 
quality and resourceful nuancing from the instrumen- 
talists. 

Frieda Hempel, as Marguerite, was expected to handle 
her coloratura music like a virtuoso and musician, and 
she did so. Emmy Destinn seemed unhappy vocally in 
her Valentine impersonation and failed to do her best 
work. Enrico Caruso always is an artist and does not 
know how to sing badly, but his repertoire contains roles 
which suit him infinitely better in every way than that of 
Raoul. Carl Braun was outstandingly good as Marcel, 
whose music he delivered with gusto, and whose actions 
ke infused with fire and tempered with intelligence. 
Others in the cast were Leon Rothier as Saint-Bris, and 
Antonio Scotti as De Nevers, conventional performances, 
Raymond Delaunois as Urbain, the page, and Pietro Au- 
disio, Angelo Bada, Paolo Ananian, Bernard Bégué, 
Giulio Rossi, Minnie Egener, Vincenzo Reschiglian. 


‘Boris Godunoff,” D. ber 31. 





Moussorgsky’s gloomy but powerful opera appears to 
held its own with a certain section of the public. even 
though it never can hope to become a great popular suc- 
cess, because of the very nature of its plot, score and 
singing eppertunities. The orchestration and choral parts 
of the work remain potent to the musician, and are full 
of fascinating surprises. 

Adamo Didur revels in the part of Boris which he 
Raymonde Delaunois gave an en- 
gaging presentment of Teodoro. Paul Althouse’s Dimitri 
now is a finely roundéd conception artistically executed. 
hoth in voice and histrionics. Marie Mattfeld furnished 
an agreeable and decisive contribution as the Innkeeper. 
Lenora Sparkes was Xenia, Rotkier sang Pimenn, D: 
Segurola did his characteristic Varlaam, and others in the 
music drama were Maria Duchene, Margerete Ober, and 
Messrs. Bada, Reschiglian, Audisio, Reiss, Rossi, and 
Schlegel. 


makes a strong figure. 


Toscanini conducted. 
“Parsifal,” January 1 (Matinee). 

New Year’s Day was celebrated at the Metropolitan with 
a “Parsifal” hearing which bore all the familiar attributes, 
except in the fact that Arthur Middleton assumed. the 
Titurel, and accomplished his task impressively, singing 
with resonant and well placed voice and giving due value 
to every textual and dramatic consideration. 

Clarence Whitehill repeated his very dignified and 
sympathetic Amfortas. Carl Braun was a full voiced 
Gurnemanz,. whose fine singing kept that long winded 
patriarch from becoming monctonous. Johannes Sembach 
was liked for his unaffected version. of Parsifal and for 
his agreeably timbred voice. 

Margarete. Matzenauer, again a strikingly intense per- 
sonage as Kundry, conquered her audience with her tem- 
peramental impetus and voluminous tone production, So- 
phie Braslau dida vocal episode (A Voice) with taste and 
effect. Otto Goritz; Julius Bayer, Carl Schlegel, Lenora 
Sparkes, Marie Mattfeld, Albert Reiss, Max Bloch, Elisa- 
beth Schumann, Mabel Garrison, Louise Cox, and Vera 
Curtis completed the cast. 

“Manon Lescaut,” January 1 (Evening). 

Puccini’s weak musical attempt at something which 
Massenet did infinitely better, gave Lucrezia Bori a chance 
to shine in a part which she portrays uncommonly well, 
bringing to bear upon it all her charm of personality and 
the allurements of her fresh, young voice, with her skill- 
ful employment of that organ. She scored an unusual 
Enrico Caruso was a manly and chivalrous Des 
Grieux who sang beautifully enough to make his: perform- 
ance worthy of a better musical cause. Pasquale Amato, 
the Lescaut, did a splendid piece of character work and 
sang with his accustomed mastery and aplomb. Assisting 
in other roles were Maria Duchene, and Messrs. de 
Segurola, Bada, Ananian, Reschiglian, Audisio, Rossi, 
Giergio Polacco put light and shade and much personal 
fervor into the orchestral measures. 


success, 


“Magic Flute,” January 2 (Matinee). 

Carl Braun as Sarastro, Frieda Hempel as Queen of the 
Night, Johanna Gadski as Pamina, Jacques Urlus as 
Tamino, Paul Althouse as First Priest, Otto Goritz as 
Papageno, Elisabeth Schumann as Papagena; and Albert 
Reiss as Monostatos gave a lively and well liked reading 
of Mozart’s melodious work with its unspeakably inane 
libretto. : 

“Madame Butterfly,” January 2 (Evening). 

At spular prices, a large audience greeted the Saturday 
evening opera. The noteworthy event of the occasion 
was Luca Botta’s very interesting Pinkerton. He looked 


the part, sang it with much feeling and ingratiating tone 
quality, and acted with finish and esprit. Geraldine Far- 
rar, Rita Fornia and Antonio Scotti took their familiar 
roles. 





Metropolitan , Sunday Concert. 





Luca Botta, in arias from “Boheme” and “Gioconda,” 
received a rousing reception from the Sabbath evening 
audience at the Metropolitan, and the ovation was well 
deserved, for the tenor (who has attained large popularity 
in a surprisingly short. time) revealed rare musical taste. 
emitted his voice with true bel canto ease, and took his 
top notes with exceptional brilliancy. 

Mme. Destinn in several arias established the fact that 
she was not in good voice. 

Pablo Casals, cellist, repeated the good impression made 
at his previous Metropolitan appearance, He played! the 
Haydn concerto and shorter numbers. 

The orchestra was heard in the “Euryanthe” overture, 
Gricg’s “Peer Gynt” suite No. 1, and “Dance of the 
Hours,” from “Gioconda.” 





Second Zimbalist Recital. 


All the familiar phases of Efrem Zimbalist’s violin play- 
ing were in evidence at his second New York recital, last 
Saturday afternoon, January 2, in Carnegie Hall, and the 
audience bestowed many marks of its favor upon the 
young virtuoso, who was in excellent form. 

The Bach sonata in G minor, for violin alone, opened 
the program. It is a noble work and time has staled 
neither its elevated spirit nor its beauties of melody and 
workmanship. Zimbalist presented also the Beethoven 
romance in F, and he carried on the classical tone of the 
afternoon’s proceedings with Spohr’s D minor concerto, a 
work of more interest to violinists than to the general 
musical public, and Reger’s A major sonata, for violin 
alone. 

Two Hungarian dances by Brahms-Joachim completed 
the long program. 








Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
FRIEDA HEMPEL AS VIOLETTA IN “TRAVIATA.” 
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Brown's Little Joke. 





“It’s curious,” said Brown, “how coming events cast 
their shadows before them. I'll wager a sovereign none 
of you gentlemen can guess what was the last thing played 
on the organ at the time of the fire.” 

“*The Lost Chord,’” suggested Smith. 

Brown shook his head. 

“Dies Aria,’” said the classical gentleman. 

Brown shook his head again. 

“What was it, then?” asked the practical member. 

Brown got up, reached for his hat, and went to the 
door. Then he replied —— 

“The hose !”—Tasmanian Mail. 
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Mozart Society’s Third Musicale. 


In selecting Caryl Bensel, soprano, and William Hin- 

shaw, baritone, as soloists for its January 2 musicale, Ho- 
tel Astor, New York, the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell president, showed its usual good taste 
in its choice of artists for its Saturday afternoon musi- 
cales. ; 
Caryl Bensel is a young singer, but one who in no way 
bears the earmarks of even a comparative beginner, for 
art is stamped on her singing, musical taste characterizes 
her work and ease of manner and poise accompany her 
delivery, Her voice is of lovely quality and of wide range. 
Mme. Bensel is a member of the Mozart Socie:y Choral 
and a pupil of Franz X. Arens. “In quelle trine morbide,” 
from “Manon,” Puccini; “Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” Mas- 
senet; “Psyche,” Paladilhe; “Er ist’s,’ Schumann; “One 
Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; “The Love- 
liest Rose,” MS. (dedicated to Caryl Bensel), Walter S. 
Young; “To a Messenger,” La Forge; “A Birthday,” 
Hungtington Woodman, were Mme. Bensel’s numbers. 

William Hinshaw was his usual genial self in a group of 
English songs, “Bedouin Love Song,” Pinsuti; “Mosher 
McCrea,” Old Irish; “Mary of Allendale,” Old English ; 
“Dear Heart,” Mat‘ei; “Young Tom o’ Devon,” Old Eng- 
lish; “Dio Possente,” “Faust,” Gounod; “Feminine tutti 
Feminine” (sung by request), Fioravanti; and “Chanson 
du Toreador,” from “Carmen,” Bizet. 

Mr. Hinshaw was suffering from a cold, but understood 
of course how to use his big resonant voice with such 
skill that every one of his numbers was nevertheless 
thoroughly enjoyed and the Mozart ladies re-welcomed 
Mr. Hinshaw with encore demanding applause. At the 
conclusion he responded, accompanying himself at the 
piano, 

The Mozart Society Choral under Walter Henry Hall’s 
direc ion disclosed a delightful smoothness of tone and 
concerted singing. Victor Harris’ graceful “A Dreaming 
Rose” opened the chorus numbers, Lassen-Gilchrist’s 
“Home Sighs” and “Summer Evening” were pleasing num- 
Horatio Parker’s “In May” concluded the choral se- 
lections. Good blending of voices and nice attention to 
details of musical delivery made these numbers particu- 
larly enjoyable. 

The usual large attendance and decided in erest in the 
program was notable among the society members. 

Following the more formal program came the usual so- 


bers. 


cial “cup of tea.” 


Activities of the Deverell School. 


The Deverell School for Girls, located at 9 rue de Chail- 
lot, Paris, which, because of the war, is holding a branch 
school at 37 Madison avenue, New York City, this season, 
has recently added to its faculty Elise Graziani, th: 
widow of the singing seacher, George Graziani, of Berlin. 
He is known to Americans as the teacher under whom 
Geraldine Farrar studied at the time of her first great suc- 
cess in the Royal Opera of Berlin in 1902. 

Mme. Graziani studied for three years with Julius Stock- 
hausen in Frankfort-on-Main, giving her first recital in the 
Singakademie in Berlin; and after a very successful con- 
cert season she married George Graziani, whom she as- 
sisted. In their studio one met the aristocracy of Berlin; 
among the voice students were Prinz Max von Baden, 
Prinzess Hohenlohe, Fursten Radziwell, Baron von Mutz- 
enbecker, and others. 

After the master’s death, Mme. Graziani continued her 
teaching in Berlin, coming to America in 1906 to teach in 
Pennsylvania College for Women in Pittsburgh, and Ward- 
Belmont, Nashville, Tennessee. She has brought out sev- 
eral young singers of note, 

Mme. Graziani is a woman of much charm and possesses 
a voluminous mezzo-soprano voice of great warmth. She 
will be heard in recital in the Deverell school and in va- 
rious places in New York City this winter. 





Maude D. Tweedy’s Success. 


Maude D. Tweedy, dramatic soprano, an Adelaide 
Gescheidt pupil studying the «Miller Vocal Art-Science 
method, appeared at a large social function last week. It 
was at the home of Alice Chittenden, until recently presi- 
dent of the Anti-suffrage Association. Her rich and soul- 
ful voice, a dramatic soprano, instantly won the hearts of 
her auditors. Her artistic singing was highly commended ; 
the ease of her tone production enabled her to portray 
infinite variety of expression, showing a voice balanced 
in resonance and even throughout the compass. Her 
program of songs by Grieg, Chaminade, Braga, Alitsen, 
and Cadman showed her voice to advantage, and was 
especially telling in her selections with violin obligato. 
Ethel Watson Usher accompanied her with sympathy. 
Miss Tweedy has been engaged to sing at the Thursday 
Afternoon Musicale, New York, January 28. 

Elizabeth Ellsworth. Goucher, coloratura soprano, an- 
other Miller Vocal Art-Science pupil, will appear at the 
Maine Association concert, New York, January 7. 








Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York: 








Thuel Burnham played to over four thousand people 
here this afternoon. Great enthusiasm. Splendid ovation. 


(Signed) W. S. LOCKHART, 
Manager Auditorium Sunday Concert. 


Houston, Texas, 
January 3, 1915. 











Richard Epstein Opens New York Studio. 


Richard Epstein is the son and pupil of the famous 
professor of piaro, Julius Epstein of Vienna. Richard 
Epstein himself was formerly professor at the conserva- 
tory at Vienna. Since 1903 he has until recently been 
residing in London, where he holds a prominent position 
among pianists and teachers and is known as one of the 
leading accompanists. His specialty is coaching sougs. 

Mr. Epstein is well known as a chamber musician, in 
which capacity he has been associated frequently with 








Photo by Dover Street Studics, Ltd., London, W. 
Copyright by Breitkopf & Hartel, London, W. 
RICHARD EPSTEIN. 


such artists as Kreisler, Elman, Becker and the late 
Joseph Joachim: also with the Bohemian Quartet , and 
the Rosé Quartet of Vienna with whom he has also played 
in Londen and Madrid. He has acted as accompanist for 
Julia Culp. Elena Gerhardt, Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, Carl 
Flesch, Jaques Thibaud and other distinguished soloists. 
Mr. Epstein has opened his studio at 46 West Thirty- 
seventh street, New York City, and will be an important 
acquisition to the musical forces of the metropolis. 


Werrenrath Is Not “Depressed.” 





The “depression ir business among singers,” recently a 
subject tor complaint, has assuredly not affected the work 
of Reinald Werrenrath, whose engagements, public and 
private, have kept him busy thus far in the season. Dur- 
ing the next few months he has a large number of con- 
tracts te fulfill, among which are the following: in Peoria, 
Ill., he will appear twice in one day, giving a recital in 
the High School in the morning, and one for the Teachers’ 
Club in the évening; in Danville, Ky., he is to give a joint 
recital with Lambert Murpliy for the Kentucky College 
for Women. In Painesville, Ohio. he will appear in a 
song recital, and in Faston, Pa. he will sing with the 
symphony orchestra. In Huntington, W. Va., he is to 
sing the role of Amonasro in “Aida,” and in New Orleans 
he is to appear in concert where in addition to other 


numbers he will sing ti.e solo in Deems Taylor’s cantat 
“The Highwayman.” In Morristown, N. J., he will give 
a jeint recital with Beatrice Harrison, cellist, and at Mid 
dletown, Conn., a recital with Frank La Forge, pianist 
He is to sing the title role in “Elijah” with the Lowell 
Mass., Choral Society, and will give a song recital for th 
Haverill Musical Club. He has two 
Nashua, N. H., some months apart, one with the MacDow- 
ell Choir, with which he will again sing the solo part in 
Deems Taylor’s “Highwayman,” and in May he will fil 
his fifth engagement within seven years at the Nashua 
Festival. 

Among his appearances in New York City may be men 


appearances at 


tioned a recital for the Campus Concert Course of New 
York University, and a concert at the Harvard Club. H 
has been secured as soloist for the second concert of the 
St. Cecelia Club, with which he will sing again the bari- 
tone part in Deems Taylor’s “Highwayman,” he 
the soloist also with the Beethoven Club, and with th 
University Glee Club of New York City. 


will be 





Sterner Students at Exposition. 


The Saturday afternoon mus‘cales given at the Cowutr, 
Life Exposition, Grand Central Station, New York, had a 
special attraction January 2, when excellent young art/sts 
products or students at the New York School of Mu i: 
and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, gaye a program 
of ten numbers. Of great promise is the splendid herci 
tenor Orlando D. Mandarini, who 
“Tosca” aria with fine fervor and ringing tones. 


sang th 

With 
concentrated study, there is no telling where he may ar- 
rive. Eleanor Lois Fields, pianist, played brilliantly scm 
pieces by MacDowell and Liszt, and pretty Belle McKin‘a 

sang a Verdi aria with good taste. Florence Brusche san2 
with emotion “Until” by Sanderson, and Louis Fer:aro 
played the violin nicely. Frederick Maroc, Ramee Rivas, 
Emma Hamilton and Rocco Carcione, with Helen Wolve 

ton at the piano, sang various songs, which have been 
heard and noted by the Musicat Courter at concerts given 
in the Wanamaker Auditorium. All these young artist 
are capable singers, showing the results of the tnitio 
personally given them by Mr. Sterner. 


voice of 


Mile. Schnitzer Admires Virginian Scenery. 


Germaine Schnitzer has just returned from an extensive 





tour through Virginia, Georgia and Alabama, where sh 
was heralded and acclaimed as inimitable in many phases 
of her art. 
arranged. Because of the strain of her many concerts 
the prolongation cf her recitals through the numerous 


In every city return engagements had to b 


encores, and the long journeys, it was a source of no 
little gratification to Mme. Schnitzer, to be able to enjoy 
a few moments of recreation now and then, by occasional 
auto rides through the wonderful hills and dales of the 
mountainous regions. 

“These,” she says, “afford a most delightful charm for 
every true lover of nature, particularly in the picturesque 
Virginias whence the inspiration of all real Southerners 
has always come.” 


Mme. Schnitzer will appear several times during the 


coming weeks in Greater New York. 





Mme. Sundelius with Boston Symphony. 





Marie Sundelius is a soprano of admirable presence and excellent 


vocal attainments. 
Maria” from Max Bruch’s “The Cross of Fire” and “Michaela’ 


Her two numbers sung with orchestra were: “Ave 


Air” from “Carmen.” The first was sung in English, the second 
French, and the singer showed the beauties of her smooth. 
and powerful voice, and the charm of splendid enunciatior 
languages. . Her work was finely supported by the ore! 
was recalled several times after each appearance 

Mme. Sundelius is no stranger to Hartford, but she certainly 


never had so good an opportunity to prove the beautiful q 

her work to Hartford music lovers, and she made many new ad 
mirers for herself last evening.—Hartford Daily (¢ 
24, 1914. (Advertisement.) 


urant, Novembe 
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QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY 
FOR THE SINGER. 


By Otto Torney Srmon. 

In the singer who is also an artist there exists a fine 
relationship of certain necessary conditions and talents, a 
sound physical body, keen intelligence, an unusually acute 
musical sense, and special gifts of imagination and spirit. 

The act of singing is basically dependent on health and 
strong muscles. Bodily exuberance and the glow of health 
are important for the tone of color and vibration, while 
muscular activity of different sets of muscles is equally 
important Under certain conditions of heart and lung 
weakness, the exertion of the requisite muscular tension 
for singing would be unwise. In such extreme cases the 
routine of this exacting profession should not be begun. 

The muscles to be strengthened in breathing are espe- 


cially those of the torso, the abdominal muscles, the in- 
tercostal muscles, and the strong muscles of the back. 
After long routine of practice, such muscular tissue be- 
comes highly developed, a condition necessary in sing- 
ing, for it controls its basic act, that of regulating the 
breath passing outwardly over the vocal cords. 

Another essential element in voice production is the 
freedom and openness of the vibrating cavities. The 
chest space should be one of considerable depth and di- 


ameter. The mouth and the nasal cavities also play an 
important part in the formation of tone. Interfering con- 
ditions occur if the roof of the mouth is not well arched 


or if the soft palate is unduly elongated. Enlarged ton- 
sils, a thick and inflexible tongue, the existence of ade- 
noids, and a chronic congestion of the mucous membrane 
of throat or nose will also interfere with free and sono- 
rous vibration. 


The musical qualifications in the singer should include a 
sense of musical sound and a strong feeling for accent 


and rhythm. The first, the keenness and interest for tone, 
is shown in a general predisposition and love for music, 
the ability to distinguish musical intervals, and the pos- 
session of a correct musical ear. Such gifts are usually 
noticed in early life in the child, and becomes apparent in 
one who constantly sings, who imitates musical sounds, 
and who easily remembers bits of new melody. 

The wish to express emotions through music occurs very 
frequently when the musical sense is not particularly active. 
Imagination and the gift of spirit may exist, while the 
talent to express through musical language may be lack- 
ing lo such persons music comes as a vague enjoyment, 
and eventually one of the other arts is used as a hap- 
pier medium for expression. 

The sense of rhythm in the finished singer should in- 
clude more than a decided feeling for the regular recur- 
rence of accent, as may be found in the waltz or march 
time. . There should exist that finer appreciation for 


metrical pulse and nuance, which- will give the correct and 
satisfying dramatic inflection to syllable, word or phrase, 
that sense of subordinating the unessential in dynamical 
It is a talent that one finds also 
in the musical director of superlative gifts. Within cer- 
tain limitations musical intonation and rhythm may be 
In the artist, however, these tendencies exist 


stress to the essential. 


cultivated. 
preeminently from childhood. 

\s to the intellectual side one does not find. the proc- 
esses of technic or of the art of the singer to be those of 
pure inspiration. In mere technical work there must be 
a special cleverness for assimilating and coordinating all 
the different processes, physical and psychological, that 
are necessary in the formation of tone. If this mental 
facility be lacking, the future light of the artist will never 
be revealed. In interpretation also judgment, selection 
and a finer taste should be ever present. Emotion should 
he tempered by the intellect. Rhapsody-and fantasie in 
the artist should pass through the crucible of reflection 
and thought \ wide culture and intellectual profundity 
will always add to the greatness of conception. 

The imaginative element, however, is the distinctive 
feature of the artist. In the virtuoso this is lacking. In 
virtuosity one finds only a Special facility for technical 
perfection and contro], resulting from favorable condi- 
ions, physical, mental and musical. The instrument of 
virtuosity is one that will always please by its facile execu- 
tion And yet such an instrument is but the means to a 
greater Art. Art must be superimposed on virtuosity, to 
elevate the latter from glittering superficiality. Virtuosity 
's objective, vain and ostentatious. Art is subjective, 
shrinking, sincere. 


There exists sometimes in the great Artist a strange 


of virtuosity when the spirit is weary and 
BB hs CR so : 

and when inspiration for the moment is suspended 
he hidden waters should not be permitted to run dry 


reponderance 
fagged, 


Refreshment comes only by replenishment and by less 
frequent rendition. An exhausted Art touches very close- 
ly a meaningless and superficial virtuosity. 3 . 

The imaginative element in the artist is not easy to de- 
scribe, for it borders on the world of spirit and shadow. 


It hovers over deep and profound places and sees strange 


tints of color and beauty. It dwells in past memory and 


reminiscence, and its world is often the world of mystery 
and fantasm. 

From such an inner life and from such inner vision the 
artist sings his song. Over the cold instrument of vir- 
tuosity comes a new influence, a new life that gives to it 
virility, warmth and color, and that reaches out to the 
heart of the audience in quite a different and new way. 





Bohemian Music Heard. 





At Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
January 3, the New York Symphony Society performed a 
program of music largely by Bohemian composers. 

Smetana’s comedy overture, “The Bartered Bride,” was 
the most important of the Bohemian compositions. It is 
too familiar to the musical public to require any comment 
at this late date. But the suite, op. 39, by Dvorak, which, 
according to the program, was played for the first time in 
New York on this occasion, is an interesting score if for 
no other reason than that it contains indications of the 
greater Dvorak that was to write the “New World” sym- 
phony and other masterpieces. In the early work there 
is an opulence of melody, good technical workmanship 
in developing the themes and in constructing balanced 
movements, and the orchestration is full of picturesque 
effects. There is also that same genial and plebian spirit 
which distinguishes all Dvorak’s work, and stamps him 
always as a man of the people, never as an aristocrat. It 
is the music of villagers dancing on the green under 
the open and sunny sky, and it has as little of the aroma 
of Chopin’s drawing room music as it is possible to 
have. In the fourth movement of this suite Dvorak gives 
many promises of the great emotional and dynamic cli- 
maxes he was to write later on. 

Josef Suk’s “Scherzo Fantastique,” with which the con- 
cert ended, appears to be well constructed and brilliantly 
scored, as modern works are usually scored. But in spite 
of a promising waltz theme, which makes three appear- 
ances, and a great deal of thematic development of less 
interesting phrases, the effect of the work on the whole 
is one of monotony. It lacks important and compelling 
themes. In other words, the “Scherzo Fantastique” might 
have been written in almost any of the great cities of the 
world by a dozen or more good musicians who have the 
necessary technic and the same paucity of great ideas. It 
is the old story of verbosity over again: Plenty of words, 
but no thoughts worthy of expansion. 

Arkady Bourstin was applauded warmly for his very 
satisfactory. performance of Saint-Saéns’ B minor violin 
concerto. “He has vigor, sympathetic tone, ripe musician- 
ship, a good bow arm, certainty in harmonic passages and 
a just intonation. 

George Barrere, the flutist of the orchestra, played four 
compositions for flute: “Andantino,” Fauré; “Serenade,” 
Hiie; “Nocturne,” Barrere, and “Petit Valse,” Caplet. It 
hardly seemed worth while to weave such a gossamer web 
of attenuated and filmy melancholy. 





Splendid Stokowski Readings. 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 2, 1915. 

In the charmingly outspoken Vivaldi concerto in A 
minor for string orchestra, which Leopold Stokowski pre- 
sented at the eleventh pair of concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the Academy of Music this week, his patrons 
found musical fare as refreshing as any conductor or any 
organization has offered here this season. It is true the 
work is not unfamiliar on the programs of the local or- 
chestra; it has been played before by Mr. Stokowski and 
was offered several years ago, before the organization was 
brought to its present magnificent ensemble, by one of 
his predecessors. But for all this its charm was fone the 
less pronounced or its effect none the less gratifying at 
its performance this week. Despite its inclination to the 
symphony in structure, the work was almost made a 
“concerto,” as the term is used today, by the masterly per- 
formance of the solo obligatos by Thaddeus Rich and 
David Dubinsky. They performed the piece with fine re- 
gard for every shade of its significance and irreproach- 
able technical facility; and despite the appearance of 
Oscar Seagle, the baritone, the Vivaldi was easily one of 
the most popular numbers given at this week’s concerts. 

It was a big toned voice shown by Mr. Seagle in the 
“Non piu andrai” aria from “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and the “Chanson de la Puce” of Moussorgsky. It is ex- 
cellently trained and well handled in a sane yet forceful 
mode of interpretation. 

As the third number on the program Mr. Stokowski 
gdve one of those clear and incisive renderings of the 
“New World” symphony for which the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and its conductor are becoming generally ‘known. 
It is only in latter years that this work has been taken 
at its full value, so it is a pleasure to pay homage both 
to the genius who wrote it and to the growing coterie of 
American conductors who sense its subtle values. The 








symphonic poem, “On the Banks of the Moldau,” of Sme- 
tana, completed the program. 

Kitty Cheatham assisted at a special concert for young 
people given by the orchestra on Thursday afternoon. 
The program included Bach’s: “Shepherd Music” from 
the “Christmas Oratorio”; a group of Christmas songs 
and legends; the scherzo from “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”; Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes, and Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Nutcracker” suite.” H. P. QuicKsat.t. 





LOS ANGELES TONAL DOINGS. 


1110 W. Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., December 19, 1914. 


The second set of concerts by the Los Angeles Sym- 


phony Orchestra was given December 18 and 19.  Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” was the symphony played on this pro- 
gram and was given a fine reading by Adolf Tandler. A 
favorite of the Los Angeles audiences is Debussy’s pre- 
lude to “The Afternoon of a Faun,” and the evanescent 
elusive charm was excellently portrayed. The soloist was 
S. R. Valenza, harpist of the orchestra, who played a 
Parish-Alvars concerto and utilized every resource of his 
instrument to the best advantage. The program closed 
with Smetana’s overture to “The Bartered Bride,” which 
was given with much fire. The symphony concerts are 
being systematically patronized this year and are becoming 
popular institutions. 


BeetHoven’s Ninth SymMpHoNy To Be GIveEN. 


It has been definitely decided during the last few days 
to give Beethoven’s ninth symphony in its entirety this 
season. This is one of Conductor Tandler’s most cher- 
ished desires, and the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
will be assisted by a chorus consisting of the combined 
Ellis and Woman's Lyric Clubs. J. B. Poulin, conductor 
of these clubs, will have in charge the preparation of the 
chorus, while the whole work will be directed by Mr. 
Tandler. 


CHAMBER CONCERT. 


Thursday evening, December 17, the Fuhrer-Zielinski 
Trio, consisting of Bessie Fuhrer, violin; Lucy Fuhrer, 
cello, and Jaroslaw de Zielinski, piano, gave a program of 
Northern composers in the assembly room of the Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music. They were assisted by 
Mercedes Ciesielska, soprano, and H. E. King, tenor. Mr. 
Zielinski is pastmaster of program making and his even- 
ings are of great educational value. He accompanies the 
program with an illuminating talk upon the composers 
and compositions presented. 


Este.ta NEUHAUS IN RECITAL. 


Estella Neuhaus, the Hungarian pianist, gave two re- 
citals last week in the Little Theatre. Owing to insuffi- 
cient publicity the audiences were not as large as the pro- 
grams would warrant, but those privileged to hear her 
felt they had enjoyed a treat. 


MATINEE MUuSICALE RECEPTION. 


The Matinee Musicale, one of the oldest and largest 
musical clubs in the city, gave its annual reception last 
Tuesday evening at the Trinity Auditorium. It was a 
very brilliant affair, largely attended, and an interesting 
program was given during the evening. Mrs. J. H. Bal- 
lagh, president of the club, is making great efforts to in- 
crease the efficiency of the club and extend its influence 
and interests. Jane CATHERWOOD. 





Anna Case Wins “Quaker City” Praise. 


Anna Case . . did wonderfully well considering that she had 
been denied the opportunity of an orchestra rehearsal. She seemed 
to be quite familiar with the character and her performance both 
vocally and dramatically was highly praiseworthy.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer, December 23, 1914. 








Anna Case, who substituted for-Elizabeth Schumann in the role of 
Papagena, was entirely adequate. 

Last night was Miss Case’s debut in this role, but there was no 
trace of hesitation or unfamiliarity in her work.—Philadelphia Press, 
December 23, 1914. : 





Miss Case in the saucy soubrette-like role was seen here last 
year and is thoroughly sprightly and pleasing.—Philadelphia Evening 
Telegram, December 23, 1914. Pe 





Miss Case did extremely well, and in the duet with Papageno 
: advantageously displayed her clear, bell-like . . . voice. 
She . . . acted with considerable verve throughout.—Philadelphia 
North American, December 23, 1914. (Advertisement.) 





D’Aubigne Not Coming. “ 
Word has just. been received from Lloyd d’Aubigné, 
the noted vocal teacher, that he is not coming to America 


at present. He is still at Nice, and will probably remain 
there indefinitely. 
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(New York Evening Post, 
December 31, 1914.) 


F there is any one thing that war or hard 
I times cannot affect, it is the Oratorio 
Society’s annual presentation of “The 
Messiah” at Carnegie Hall during Christ- 
mas week. The occasion is one that does 
not call for much analysis. Handel’s great 
work fits in with the Christmas season; in- 
deed, it may be said, with all reverence, that 
it has come to fill the place at this time of 
the year, for the religiously inclined, that 
corresponds in some fashion with the serv- 
ices of Good Friday in Holy Week. Last 
night’s performance was the eighty-seventh 
by the Oratorio Society, and in some re- 
spects it was one of the most notable of the 
whole series. The chorus, under the bril- 
liant leadership of Mr. Koemmenich, sang 
with marked effect and gave abundant evi- 
dence of the new spirit that is controlling it. 
But the chief thing about the 1914 perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” was the proof of the 
great things that Mr. Koemmenich is doing 
in the matter of rebuilding and training the 
big chorus. 
nee 


(New York World, December 30, 1914.) 


S the most popular and the most read- 
ily understood of all oratorios, Han- 
del’s “The Messiah” assumes notable 

pre-eminence, because of its religious 
theme, at this time of the year. The first 
of the two annual Christmastide perform- 
ances by the New York Oratorio Society 
took place yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall, attracting a large audience in spite of 
the rain. 

Conductor Louis Koemmenich is a sound 





ANNUAL MESSIAH” CONCERT OF THE 
ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Louis Koemmenich’s work again 
praised by the daily press 








musician, and his skill as a leader is fully 


chorus under the baton of Louis Koem- 
menich, Handel’s masterpiece takes on a 
new life with each Christmas season. 

It is easy to make oratorio dry and unin- 
teresting to a modern audience. If the 
spirit of religious devotion is lacking, and 
if the underlying dramatic significance is 
overlooked, even Handel’s great music may 
become deadly dull. 

In yesterday’s performance, however, the 
leader, the orchestra, the chorus and the 
soloists all showed not only a thorough ap- 
preciation of the work, but also a complete 
command of its correct interpretation. Mr. 
Koemmenich did more than beat time for a 
chorus that already knew its parts practical- 
ly by heart. He put his own vigorous in- 
dividuality into every note and never for a 
moment allowed the performance to drop 
to the level of the perfunctory. 


nere 


(New York Times, December 30, 1914.) 
3 ae Oratorio Society gave the first 


of its two annual Christmastide 
F performances of “The 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hail 
—its eighty-sixth performance of Han- 
del’s masterpiece. “The Messiah” audi- 
ence was faithful, and appeared in large 
numbers in the face of the very un-Christ- 
maslike weather of the afternoon. It was 
rewarded by a performance of altogether 
unusual beauty and vitality, a performance 
that made the work seem alive, eloquent, 
exalted, and that had few or no traces of 
the perfunctoriness that only too easily 
steals over the repetition of its familiar 
measures, when one more is added to 


Messiah” 








eighty-five. 
All choruses are supposed to know “The 


as pronounced as his excellent musical 
taste. The society should be credit- 
ed with having enunciated the various por- 
tions of the text with clearness, and to have 
responded to the demands of their leader 
with considerable success. 

Especially was this true in “Glory to 
God,” where the expressiveness in tonal 
contrasts was marked and the precision of 
attack admirable. 


RRe 


(New York Press, December 30, 1914.) 


HE conductor’s reading of the score 
T was distinguished by propulsive 
energy and vigor. 

Except in a few instances, as in the 
chorus, “Lift Up Your Heads,” his tempi 
was unusually fast, and it may well be ques- 
tioned whether this tendency to adopt a 
quick pace did not lead to exaggerate haste 
in the famous chorus “All We Like Sheep” 
and the bass aria, “Why Do the Nations?” 


(New York American, December 30, 1914.) 


HE rejuvenated aid strengthened or- 
a ganization sang -with splendid vol- 
ume, balance and tone, especially the 
intricate “All We Like Sheep,” the vigorous 


Florence Hinkle was excellent in the so- 
prano airs; Marie S. Lungston was a com- 
mendable contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and 
Frederic Martin, bass, sang in a praise- 
worthy manner. 

Mr. Koemmenich conducted with admir- 
able force and lucidity. 


nee, 


(New York Evening Sun, 
December 30, 1914.) 


ITH the modest number of 170 
W singers engaged yesterday—the 
full roster of 294 should appear 
tonight—it is doubtful if the Oratorio 
Society of New York ever gave a 
better account of itself in the grand amen 
of “The Messiah” than was heard at the 
first of this year’s pair of performances of 
Handel’s classics. Habit is strong. The 
average chorister sings by the book, but 
there were those yesterday who never 
glanced at the familiar score. In spite of 
weather the doomsday brass of “The 
Trumpet Shall Sound” rang out pure gold. 
An audience held for two and a half 
hours by this music had a long wait for its 
motor cars later in the icy deluge outdoors. 
Florence Hinkle sang the soprano solos 


tralto airs. Reed Miller made a rousing 
finish of the “Thou Shalt Break Them,” 
and Frederic Martin had the florid bass, so 
strongly suggesting the Italian manner in 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” current elsewhere. A 
word should be added for Louis Koem- 
menich’s vigorous tempo through all diffi- 
culties, reinforced by the Symphony So- 
ciety’s orchestra and the organ played by 
Frank Sealy. 

When a vast house rose to the “Hallelu- 
jah Chorus” the sight must have swept even 
total strangers to their feet. Did Ameri- 
cans realize they copied a custom just so 
spontaneously begun by George II as Prince 
of Wales? How many recalled that when 
Handel left Hanover in disfavor with roy- 
alty, to become naturalized in the British 
Isles, he was soon embarrassed to find his 
former monarch turn up there as George I 
of England. The fact throws its light on a 
recent controversy of warring nations as 
to whether Handel’s music belongs to the 
land of his birth or to the country of his 
great career. 

eee 


(New York Evening Mail, 
December 30, 1914.) 


Messiah,” but all do not sing it with the 
precision and correctness with which it was 
sung yesterday, with the vigor and enthu- 
siasm, the variety and significance of de- 
tail, the flexibility and impressiveness that 
marked this performance. Mr. Koem- 
menich approached the music as one with 
an open mind, seeking for its meaning and 
its potency without allowing tradition more 
than its due; at all events, without allowing 
it to hamper or to restrict. His tempos 
were elastic, as are the tempos of con- 
ductors in other music untrammelled by 
traditions. Some of them may have seemed 
more rapid than usual. But they were 
justified by the results. 


nee 
(New York Globe, December 30, 1914.) 
A cage first of the Oratorio Society's two 


annual Christmastide performances 

of “The Messiah” took place at Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon. Miss Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Miss Marie Stone Langston, 
Reed Miller, and Frederic Martin were the 
quartet of soloists. 

The chorus sang yesterday with unusual 
spirit. One could dream of this or that 
passage being delivered with more majesty, 
but there was no lack of variety in Mr. 


“Glory to God,” and the resounding “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus.” 


with exquisite tone. 
showed more feeling if less voice in con- 


Messiah” 
Carnegie Hall. 


Marie Stone Langston yesterday 


HE New York Oratorio Society gave 
ge its eighty-sixth performance of “The 
afternoon at 
As sung by this veteran 


Koemmenich’s readings, and his crisp, lively 
tempi were a delight. 








’ London Bravely Musical. 


(From London Truth ) 

The musical profession continues to be affected seriously 
by the war, and the number of concerts being given at the 
present time is only a fraction of those which would be 
demanding attention under normal conditions. At the 
same time the industry has, happily, not been closed down 
entirely, and those who have had the courage to come 
forward have been rewarded in most cases by excellent 
audiences. What the actual financial results have been is, 
of course, another matter, but going by appearances it 
would seem that the public is by no means disposed to 
abandon concert going altogether even at such a time as 
the present, and this is just what might have been expected. 
The question has been mooted, however, whether the prices 
of admission might not be advantageously reduced just 
now when economy is the order of the day all round. 
Half a loaf, etc., and well filled seats at a shilling might 
well prove more remunerative than empty ones at half a 
crown, The idea is worth thinking of, at all events. 
Meanwhile, all honor is due to the bold ones who have 





had the courage to keep their flags flying. I need hardly 
add that appreciation of their enterprise is to be shown in 
the most practical way by actual support of their under- 
takings. To the leading orchestral organizations in par- 
ticular hearty recognition is due for the spirit which they 
have displayed in carrying out their programs despite the 
altered conditions. The Philharmonic Society, the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra, the London Symphony Orchestra—all 
these, among others, have adopted the “business as usual” 
principle, in the interests no less of the profession than of 
the public at large, and I sincerely hope that none of them 
will have any occasion to regret having done so. 





Inside and Outside of Opera. 


[From International Music and Drama.] 

The season of the Metropolitan Opera House is one of 
the most important events of New York life. 

This is not because the greater part of the immense 
population of the metropolis attend the spectacles of that 
famous theatre, but because its nightly history, the adven- 
tures of its best artists and the descriptions of its memor- 





able soirees, constitute by themselves an interesting pabu- 
lum for all those who go to the opera or read the news 
papers—the latter are fully 90 per cent. of the population 
of New York. 2 

But the strange thing is this, that the majority of the 
native Americans take a very slight interest in grand opera 
itself; for many of them the most amazing thing about 
Caruso is not his marvelous voice but his fabulous salary. 
It matters very little to them how Geraldine Farrar sings; 
what really interests them is her travels, her automobiles, 
her gowns and her flirtations. 

For the crowd, the artist of the Metropolitan is a fan- 
tastic, almost superhuman personage, like the native mil- 
lionaire, to whom all power and virtue is attributed and the 
greatest réspect is professed for the sole reason that he is 
rich. And as the Metropolitan Opera House is the nightly 
rendezvous of millionaires, so the throngs of commoners 
who are always meekly conscious of their social inferiority, 
do not feel entitled, and qualified to frequent it, but con- 
tent themselves with admiring it superstitiously from the 
outside, as a mysterious temple reserved for the initiated 
and the priests of another clan. 
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AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 
HOLDS FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Three Sessions Daily—Havemeyer Hall and St. Paul’s Chapel Used—Heinroth Recital—Dr. Richardson’s Paper on Church Music—Hammond’s 
Recital—T. Tertius Noble Service—Baldwin Recital—Many Discussions, Papers, Etc.—Arthur Foote on Guild 
Examinations—Quarles Recital—Annual Banquet Attended by 100—Convention Notes. 


MEETINGS HELD AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY, ON DECEMBER 29-30, 1914. 


The First National Convention of the American Guild 
of Organists, United States and Canada, was held at 
Columbia University, New York, December 29 and 30. 
Carl G, Schmidt, A. G. O., was chairman of the program 


committee, and to him belongs a large share of the credit, 
because the gathering was pronouncedly successful. The 
Guild is now eighteen years old. One of the moving 


spirits in it, Dr. Gerrit Smith, beloved of all musicians 
and organists, has passed on; a word is due his memory. 

It will be well at the outset to quote the two sentences 
comprising “The Objects of the Guild :” 


lo raise the standard of effc_ency of organists by examinations in 

gan playing, in the theory of music and ‘in general musical knowl 
edge; and to grant certificates of Fellowship and Associateship to 

embers of the Guild who pass such examinations. 

To provide members with opportunities for meeting, for the 
discussion of professional topics, and to do other such lawful things 


s are incidental to the purposes of the Guild.—Excerpt from the 


Constitution 
it 

mately a hundred members and their friends gathered at 

Havemeyer Hall, Columbia University, many of whom 

slid, skated and: skidded to this place of meeting over the 


The opening session, Tuesday morning, found approxi- 


icy sidewalks. An address of welcome was delivered by 
Provost William H. Carpenter, to which J. Warren An- 
drews, the warden, replied. This was followed by an 


organ recital at St. Paul’s Chapel, given by Charles Hein- 
roth, city organist of Pittsburgh, who played a program 
of six numbers, of which a nocturne by Ferrata was v.ry 
nteresting and full of Italian melody. Dethier’s caprice, 
“The Brook,” 
merry movement, with larks and nightingales, remind.ng 
one at the close ef Wagner’s “Waldweben.” Following 
this piece there was a burst of applause. “Dithyramb” 


is a descriptive composition containing a 


l 


of Harwood seems to stand high in Mr. Heinroth’s opin- 
ion; to the present writer it sounded like a formless im- 
provisation, There was a Scottish sounding melody in D 


t, repeated later in F major, but none of it echoed the 
ymn to Bacchus. Thiele’s theme and variations, now 
seventy years old, is a brilliant work. Everything was 
played with the technical control which has always. char- 
acterized Mr. Heinroth’s playing. The auditorium was 


cold, steam pipes snapped, and the organist’s fingers, too, 
were affected by conditions. The listener heard no resuits 
of this, however, in the music. 

\ discussion followed on the subject, “How can the 
list create a unity with the ministry in enhancing the 
dignity and beauty of the service?” The opening paper 
was read by A. Madeley Richardson, M. A., Mus. Doc. 
Oxon. F..R. C. O., author and organist. Well chosen 
language, coupled with many ideas, characterized Dr 
Richardson’s paper. Kev. Howard Duffield, D.D., gave 
the viewpuint of the ministry, and the discussion was led 


by Mr. Brewer. Quoting briefly from Dr. Richardson’s 





paper: 
Within the church’s walls the most important part of the work 
tt carried on by the ministry, and the next is that carried on 
the church musicians. The object of the two is identical. They 
e not really separate activities, but different aspects of one ang 


the same. The minister preaches the Gospel by means of the spoken 


‘ usician by means of the sung word, or the emotional 


ce of inarticulate tone. 

The singers, headed by their director, should be regarded by the 
ster as the foremost of his worshippers, as his body guard and 
perators he minister should be regarded by the musicians as 

eir leader and strongest supporter, whose efforts are in line with 


Sacred music should, firstly, be noble, strong, sincere. I regret 
ice that much music sung in our churches today can hardly 
lescribed. There is so-called music exposed for sale at the 
ind rendered in our churches which is not even grammatically 
er that is sickly, sentimental, or bombastic in style, and 
every thing that is should not be. All this should be abol- 
worship; and here is a task which the Guild of Or- 


t 





might well undertake. 

In the afternoon attendants made their way through the 
slush to hear more papers and an organ recital. “The 
Organist’s Ideals; how far should they be sacrificed, if at 
ull?” was read by Waldo S. Pratt of Hartford Theological 
Seminary. Prof. Pratt pointed out the need of raising the 
tandard of church music, and the difficulty the organist 


experiences in satisfying the congregation’s taste without 








lowering his artistic ideals. The speaker deprecated the 
modern tendency to sentimentality and operatic effects in 
church music, and advocated a return to the religions atti- 
tude proper to it. The discussion that followed was led 
by Louis Arthur Russell, A. G. O., who advised the en- 
couragement by the Guild of high ideals in young organ- 
ists and suggested the distribution among them of copies 
of Prof. Pratt’s address, 

J. Warren Andrews, A. G. O., spoke on the organist’s 
aim to induce the worshipful mood in the congregation, 
and, after a general and animated discussion as to whether 
or not there appeared a “rag-time” spirit in some modern 
hymns, the chairman, Carl G. Schmidt, brought the meet- 
ing to a close with some well chosen remarks on: the 
necessity of respecting the sentiments of congregations as 
to music, while upholding the artistic ideal, 

William C. Hammond, A. G. O., professor of music at 
Mount Holyoke College, gave a recital in St. Paul’s Chapel 
at 4:30 p. m., playing works by Frescodbaldi, Mozart, 
Bird, Holbrooke, Fink, Pierne, Saint-Saéns and Grieg. 
An Oriental sketch by Arthur Bird, now and for many 
years a resident of Berlin (originally a Boston American). 
was received with an outburst of applause. It is extremely 
original character-music. Holbrooke’s “Spring Song” 
shows graceful work and was much liked. “Piece 
Syphonique” was supposed to be “Piece Symphonique.” 
This closed the program with fine effect. 

In the evening there was a festival evensong at S*. 
Thomas’ Church under the direction of T. Tertius Noble, 
F. R. Cc. O., A. R. C. M., organist and master of the choir, 
when all of the music performed was composed 
by Mr. Noble. This impressive church, with its 
large interior filled with Christmas greens, some 
trees forty feet high, found an excellent gathering 
of Guild members, who heard three hymns, an 
enthem, Te Deum and minor works, all by Noble, sung 
by the choir of men and boys. Altogether appropriate was 
every item of the program. The opening hymn, for in- 
stance, “For Thee, O Dear, Dear Country!” the second 
hymn, “O Come All Ye Faithful,” and the third, “Of the 
Father’s Love Begotten.” The Psalms (the last three in 
the Episcopal prayer book) were all “praise psalms.” All 
of Mr. Noble’s music is marked by naturalness and grace. 
His organ playing is crisp and expressive, and in conse- 
quence the whole service went with snap and enjoyment, 
which is not always the case with the involved Episcopal 
liturgy. 

December 30 the convention met at ten o'clock, an or- 
gan recital in St. Paul’s Chapel by Samuel A. Baldwin 
star‘ing the proceedings. He played excerpts from sonatas, 
organ symphonies, etc., showing intimate acquaintance with 
the instrumen:. This is small wonder, because he plays a 
similar but larger instrument at City College, having just 
given his 402d recital there. The composers selected by him 
for this program were Bach, Bossi, Maquaire, Borowski 
(the English-American, for twenty years a resident of Chi- 
cago). Three Americans represented on the program 
were J. Frank Frysinger, Arthur Foote (who was present) 
and Ralph Kinder, who hail respectively from Lincoln, 
Neb., Boston, and Philadelphia. Mr. Baldwin achieved a 
stirring climax in the finish of the Maquaire allegro. Fry- 
singer’s is brilliant music, while Foote’s is very melodious 
and of pleasant effect. 

The subject of the discussion that followed was “Music 
Appreciation as a National Asset.” Many interesting and 
helpful views were advanced by the speakers. 

William John Hall, Mus. Doc., dean of the Missouri 
Chapter, read a paper on “Choral Music,” in which he 
pointed out the necessity of training the people in this 
branch of art as a means not only of artistic development, 
but of social betterment. Mr, Hall enlarged on the up- 
lifting effect of choral singing upon all peoples—at mon- 
strous labor gatherings, as among the Welsh miners, or 
in battle, as inspiration to soldiers from William the Con- 
queror’s time to the present European struggle. He sug- 
gested bringing music into the poor and middle class homes 
of the country in this way, and the encouragement of 





' 


choral festivals such as those at Tacoma, Wash., and 
Lindsborg, Kansas, also the instruction of congregations 
in music of oratorio and cantata. Mr. Hall’s address was 
much applauded. 

Following this, Prof. Walter Henry Hall, A. G. O., of 
Columbia University, read a paper on “Church Music,” in 
which he criticised certain forms of religious composi- 
tion, particularly the sentimentality of some modern ex- 
amples, quoting some of Prof. Pratt’s remarks on the same 
subject the day before. The speaker reviewed briefly the 
church music of other countries, remarking the exalted 
and wholly religious quality of the Russian, the artistic 
work of Don Perosi in Italy, and especially the tremen- 
dous achievements of César Franck, whom he regarded as 
the master and model in modern church music. 

At the conclusion of this address, Chairman Carl 
Schmidt allowed, at the request of a member, fifteen min- 
utes general discussion of some views advanced by Pro- 
fessor Hall as to the influence of Dudley Buck and others 
on American church music. Mr. Day, Mr. Schmidt and 
R. Hunting:on Woodman, pupil of Buck, spoke of the lat- 
ter’s work as a phase of musical development in this 
country, while another member agreed with Professor Hall 
that many worthy modern compositions were available, 
such as works of Hugo Woli, the Russians, etc. After 
further remarks by W. J. Hall on the increasingly high 
standard of American composition, Prof. Henry Dike 
Sleeper, F. A. G. O., Sinith College, read a paper on “School 
and College Music,” wherein he enlarged on the importance 
of musical knowledge as an aid to appreciation, and sug- 
gested the thorough instruction in various branches of 
music, of students in high schocls and colleges, also the 
inclusion of counterpoint and musical appreciation as col- 
lege examination subjects. The discussion concluded with 
a scholarly and witty address my Mark Andrews, F.A.G.O., 
A.R.C.O., on “The Organ as a Concert Instrument.” 

All the speakers were heard with deep attention and ap- 
preciation, and were warmly applauded. 

At two p. m. there was a discussion, “What Constitutes 
a Church Organist, and wherein are our present methods 
of instruction defective,” by Everett E. Truette, Mus. Bac., 
A. G. O., of Boston, in which he brought out many good 
ideas. Arthur Foote, M. A., A. G. O., of Boston, read a 
paper on “The Guild Examinations: their importance to 
a practical organist.” Mr. Foote’s appearance was the 
occasion of an enthusiastic reception, for no American 
musician is better known. He took exception § to 
many of the branches of music included in the 
examination for membership, and suggested various prac- 
tical improvements. Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac., F. A. 
G, O., read some appropriate remarks, in the course of 
which he mentioned the Royal College of Organists of 
England, and named some of the best known members, 
among them Leopold Stokowski, now of Philadelphia. 
This shows that Stokowski was a superior organist and 
highly learned musician long before he arrived in America. 

An organ recital by James T. Ouarles, A. A. G. O., 
organist of Cornell University, came next. By request of 
the authorities, applause in the Chapel was discontinued. 
As a matter of fact St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is attended by all denominations, and is Episcopal in 
name only; so why not allow applause? Mr. Quarles 
makes the organ a speaking thing; all of his numbers 
were full of animation, and interested his hearers. An 
interesting piece was Samuel Sebastian Wesley’s “Choral 
Song and Fugue.” Another which attracted general atten- 
tion was “Indian Procession” by Ernest R, Kroeger, A. G. 
O., of St. Louis. Beside these numbers, Mr. Quarles played 
works by Mendelssohn, Bubeck, Franck, Brahms, Karg- 
Elert, Rogers, Martin, and Pierné., 

Approximately a hundred members of the Guild, their 
friends and invited guests gathered at the Hotel McAlpin 
in the evening at the annual banquet. Warden Andrews 
acted as toastmaster, and at the outset read a telegram 
from William C, Carl, Mus. Doc., A, G. O., sending his 
best wishes and regrets, as he was spending his much 
needed Christmas vacation at Atlantic City, N. J. It was 
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MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS AT ANNUAL DINNER, HOTEL McALPIN, NEW YORK, DECEMBER 30, 1914. 


The following are shown in the above picture: 1.—Mrs. J. W. Andrews. : : - - > 
J > Continuing down right side of table are (seated) Kate Elizabeth Fox, Harry Fletcher, W.R. Hedden, Mrs. W. R. Hedden, Edith Blaisdell Tallmadge, Frank 


Clemson. 7.—Everett E, Truette. 


2.—J. W. Andrews. 3.——-Rev. Charles W. Flint, D.D. 


4.—Arthur Scott Brook. 5. 


A. Madeley Richardson. 6.—Walter 


Wright, Charlotte Bayliss Musser, Helen Keating, Marie Eugman, Edward Rechlin (No. 19), J. L. Dilworth, Lawrence J. Freeman, Henry P. Noll, Homer Emerson Williams, T. Scott Buhrman, Clinton 


E. Mosher, W. T. Moog, Homer N. Bartlett, Louis R. Dressler, Henry Hall Duncklee, J. F. Olfers, Frank Otis Nash, and Emil R. Keuchen. 
F, Valentine, Sumner Salter, Frederika Snow, H. D. Sleeper, Mary Turner Salter, Robert L. Watkins, Carl G. Schmidt, 
Harriet B. Riesberg, F. W. Riesberg, Julia E. Broughton, Reba Broughton Maltby, Frank J. i 
Foster, Arpard E. Fazakas, Clifford Demarest, William J. Hawkins, Edwin Hall Price, R. Huntington Woodman (No. 17), Frank Sill Rogers, Charies Heinroth (No, 18), H. 
J. Sebastian Matthews, John A. O’Shea, James Hissey, Richard Keys Biggs, Miles I. A. Martin, Orlando Crease, Jr., Harry H. Corey. 
On the outside of table, at the left, continuing, are: - 


Mrs, L. 


Ives, ] 
topher Marks. 


Lelia Brown Hill, Albert Reeves Norton, Frances W. Cloud, 


Coombs, H. Brooks Day (standing), William John Hall, C. D. Irwin, Allen W. Swan, Carl Paige Wood, Herbert Stavely Sammond, W 


Ellis W. Williamson, J. 


announced that the greetings of the Guild were sent by 
telegram to Mrs. Gerrit Smith, widow of the first war- 
den, temporarily in Darien, Conn. 

Mention of Dr. Smith’s name reminded H. W. Gray of 
the former’s ready wit. He recalled a banquet when he 
(Gray) sat next to Dr. Smith, when the toast “Music 
and Poetry” was announced. The close quarters of 
Smith and Gray led the former to say that he (repre- 
senting music) had been for a time in pretty close touch 
with poetry, in fact, “rubbing agains: Gray’s L-E-G,” 

Rev. Charles D. Flint, D.D., was introduced as the 
speaker of the evening. He started out with the state- 
ment that “All Gaul was divided into three parts; viz., 
the congregation, the organist and the preacher.” He 
said, “You organists and we ministers are servants of the 
souls of men. In these days of playerless pianos, horse- 
less carriages, wireless telegraphy, etc., we also have soul- 
You are apostles of the ideal and the ideal is 
that of service, of self-giving.” He told many appropriate 
stories and succeeded in concentrating attention every 
moment during his address, 


less solos. 


Arthur Scott Brook, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists, brought the greetings from that asso- 
ciation to the Guild. 

William John Hall, dean of the Missouri chapter, report- 
ed excellent progress for that State. A few years ago 
music in St. Louis churches was largely controlled by 
business men who knew nothing of music. Salaries were 
small and there was little incentive to improve. Through 
the efforts of the Missouri chapter of the Guild the so- 
called “Choir Trust” of St. Louis has been broken up. At 
the regular monthly meetings of this chapter a score of 
members are in attendance. The giving of recitals is an- 
other feature of the work. 


Convention Notes. 


At the close of the banquet there was general commin- 
gling, and many acquaintanceships were renewed. 

Noticeable at all the gatherings were the many bald 
heads .of the organists. There must be some connection 
between organ playing and absence df hair. We know of 
the small boy who, being told “The hairs of your head are 
numbered,” pulled one out by the roots and asked, “What 
number is this one?” You also know of the baldheaded 
man who asked, “Where can | get the back numbers?” 

Dr. William C. Carl’s absence was generally noted, he 
being at Atlantic City, N. J., enjoying a much needed rest. 


Foote (No. 10). 


Archer Gibson was a more or less interested onlocker, 
Mr. Gibson’s chief occupation is that of organist to the 
millionaires, Frick, Schwab and others. 

Edward Rechlin, the organist, pupil of Widor and Cuil- 
mant, was always in evidence. Up in Norwich, N. Y., they 
are still talking of his improvised variations on the hymn 
tune, “Antioch,” which he played there at a concert two 
seasons ago. 

Clarence Dickinson is planning a series of lecture re- 
citals similar to those of last year, at Union Theological 
Seminary, 

All of the past wardens of the Guild were in attendance 
except the lamented Gerrit Smith. They were: Sumner 
Salter, A. G. O.; R. Huntington Woodman, F. A. G. O.; 
Walter Henry Hall, A. G. O.; Samuel A. Baldwin, F, A. 
G. O.; John Hyatt Brewer, Warren R. Hedden and Frank 
Wright. 

Walter J. Clemson, whose annual gift is $100 cash and 
a gold medal for the best anthems written by members of 
the Guild, was a conspicuous listener. 

The coy appearance of Dr. Richardson (No. 5 in the ac- 
companying picture) is his habitual pleasant expression 
somewhat exaggerated by the flashlight. 

George A. Burdett (No. 12) appears somewhat dis- 
guised, “owing to the recent removal of his full beard and 
mustache. 

Rev. Dr. Flint is the pastor of the New York Avenue 
M. E. Church, of Brooklyn. He proved to be a big gun 
indeed, but not a “large bore.” 

Moritz E. Schwarz, assistant organist of Trinity Church, 
New York, was seen at some of the sessions. His regular 
Wednesday noon recitals at Trinity attract attentive audi- 
F. W. RresBerc. 


ences. 


Mme. Claussen with Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 





Julia Claussen, contralto of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, will be the soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, on February 12 and 13. 

Mme. Claussen was the soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in St. Paul, December 31 and in 
Minneapolis, January 1. She will appear in recital at 
Lafayette, January 7, and at an Aeolian Hall concert, New 
York, January 10. 


Daniel, Norman Landis, and Herbert Brown. 


Harry A. Larsen, John W. Worth, Catherine A. Hays 


Continuing up right side, center, are: C. I. Valentine, 
g up 


Mrs. Carl G. Schmidt, A. Lesbia Collins, Rowena Herrmann, 


On the left side, center group, are seated: Augustus C. 
’ ’. Gray, Charles T 
Frederick Schlieder, Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, and J. Chris- 

C. Whitney 





Francis, Charles C. Boyle, Edmund Jaques, Harvey B. Gaul, 


~a > y 
. Miller, Lucy E. Stone, Elsie J. Dresser, Carolyn N. Green, F. M. Green, Samuel A. Baldwin (No. 15), John Hyatt Brewer (No. 14), James T. Quarles (No. 13), George 
A. Burdett (No. 12), William C. Hammond (No. 11), and Arthur 


Busoni'’s Bach Recital in Berlin. 





As has been already announced, Ferruccio Busoni sails 
from Genoa on January 6. Mr. Busoni has been appear- 
ing in Berlin, and in this connection the attached recent 
notice following a Bach recital in that city is exceptionally 
interesting : 

“A fascinated crowd listened to Mr. Busoni. How did 
he attract them? Were they attracted by Mr. Busoni, or 
by the name of Bach at the head of the program? The 
Goldberg variations, which were included in the program, 
would doubtless have frightened the people away, with- 
out the prospect of hearing them in the new Busoni tran- 
scription and of hearing them played by the master him- 
self. Now that Busoni has played these dreaded varia 
tions, one must admit that they have a totally different 
effect than when one heard them on two pianos, not to 
mention attempts to get at them with one’s own ten fin- 
gers. Even now one doubts the legend that the Baron von 
Kayserling got over his melancholia when young Gold- 
berg played these variations for him, for many among 
them are terribly boring. The more lucid stand out in 
sublime beauty, such as Nos. 7, 13, 21, 23, a la Paganini, 
and No. 25, which were sung by Mr. Busoni with touch- 
ing devotion. 

“One will not be able to judge Busoni’s transcriptions 
until they are printed, but one must be impressed by the 
grace and lucidity with which Busoni played these ex- 
tremely difficult pieces—and played them from memory. 
This playing will not easily be forgotten, but will remain 
an event in one’s life. The Orgelpraludium and the pow- 
erful triple fugue served as an introduction to the capric- 
cio in B minor. 

“This glorious concert was given under the auspices of 
the Society of Concertizing Artists of Germany, and the 
net proceeds will be given to artists in distress. 

“Mr. Busoni was treated like a god. May he regard 
the applause as an appeal from his friends to prevent him 
from journeying across the ocean.” 


A Japanese convert of Christianity rendered into his 
tongue the solemn words “Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 
His intent was the most pious in the world, but his hearers 
among his own people were profoundly puzzled by reading 
the Japanese equivalent of “Very old stone, split for my 
benefit."-—-Newark, N. J., Star. 
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BOSTON’S HOLIDAY MUSICAL FARE. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Indisposed and Unable to Give Song Recital—Quartet of Metropolitan 


Opera Singers Appear Instead—“‘Opera [: 


” and Other Happenings. 


1t Boylston Road, Fenway, 
Boston, Mass., December 30, 1914. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink was to have appeared at Sym- 


phony Hall last Sunday afternoon in a song recital, but 
word came the day before Christmas that the famous con- 
rallo was somewhat indisposed and that she wished to 


remain with her family in Chicago. Symphony Hall 
had been sold out for the occasion, so the manage- 
ment, in its usually effective manner, quickly secured four 
of the Metropolitan Opera artists and announced that a 
concert would be given nevertheless, but that any ticket 


holders desiring to have their money refunded could do so 
at the box office. 


Lucrezia Bori, soprano; Sophie Braslau, 
contralto; Luca Botta, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, basso, 
were the artists who appeared before a large audience. 
The concert proved to be a big artistic success, and seldom 
befere has so much enjoyment been crowded into one pro- 
gram in Boston. Local audiences sometimes appear overly 


enthusiastic concerning anything in the operatic line, and 
the lack of definite operatic arrangements is a much dis- 
cussed subject in the hub. 

Che program of last Sunday afternoon was as follows: 
“Air du Tambour Major,” from “La Caid” (Thomas), Ar- 
thur Middleton; aria, “In quelle trine morbide,” from “Ma- 
(Puccini), Lucrezia Bori; aria of Rodolfe, 
(Puccini), Luca Botta; “Habanera,” 
(Bizet), Sophie Braslau; duo from “Ma- 
(Puccini), Lucrezia Bori and Luca Botta; 


non Lescaut” 
from “La Boheme” 
from “Carmen” 


dame Butterfly” 


songs—“Life and Death” (C. Taylor), “Swedish Love 
Song” (Halsey) and “Zueignung” (R. Strauss), Sophie 
Brasiau; Neapolitan songs—“A vita e nu suonno” (“Life is 


“Torna a Surriento” 
Luca Botta; 


(Di Gambardeilo) and 
Sorrento”) (E. De Curtis), 


a Dream” 


(“Return to 


Spanish songs—“La Montanyenca” (“The Mountain Girl”) 
(N. Freixas), “La Gitanilla” (“The Gipsy”) (Serrano) 
and “La Paloma” (Gradier), Lucrezia Bori; songs—“Der 
Wanderer” (Schubert), “Die Ablésung” (Hollander) and 


“Der Sieger” (H. Kaun), Arthur Middleton; quartet from 
“Rigoletto” (Verdi), Mmes. Bori and Braslau, Messrs. 
Botta and Middleton. 


Huprarp “Opera TALKS.” 


Even in the absence of grand opera (unless the Metro- 
politan Opera Company visits Boston for a few perform- 
in the season), Havrah Hubbard entered upon 

“Opera Talks” in Steinert Hall on Tuesday 
evening, December 29. The lectures will be given in the 
ame hall on alternate Tuesday evenings until March 9. 
The works chosen as subjects of discourse for this first 
evening were Montemezzi’s “Love of the Three Kings” 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne.” This *constitutes 
the first series of public talks given by Mr. Hubbard in 
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Boston and his work promises to become popular. Mr. 
Hubbard was for two years a member Of the staff of the 
Boston Opera House, and accordingly much surprise 
and in fact much interest was shown when he discoursed 
briefly about the fortunes of the above named house in a 
preliminary address to his audience. According to his 
views, opera failed here for the time being through lack 
neither of individual benefaction nor of public support. 
He claimed that more thoney had been paid into the treas- 
ury of the Boston Opera House for a season of eighteen 
weeks than many similar theatres in Europe received in 
six months. Furthermore, according to his opinion, not a 
little of the money spent had been unwisely or carelessly 
spent; while at the same time the management had failed 
to study the reasonable wishes of the public to which it 
ministered and to broaden that public by every prudent 
means. In a new wisdom, a new economy and a broaden- 
mindedness, he foresaw the re-establishment of opera in 
Boston. These assertions caused no little comment here- 
abouts and the matter was taken up extensively by all of 
Boston’s foremost papers. Ra; 


DISARRANGED CONCERT PLANS. 


Due to the disarrangement of plans caused by the can- 
cellation of the Schumann-Heink concert, Frieda Hempel, 
the coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has been compelled to postpone the date of her appearance 
at Symphony Hall, which event was to have been on Janu- 
ary 12. According to the first arrangement, Miss Hempel 
would have been assisted by Luca Botta, Mme. Delaunois, 
who sang here recently, and Arthur Middleton. The date 
of the soprano’s appearance will be set later in the season. 


Marjorie CHuRCH’s PIANISM PRAISED. 


Marjorie Church, a talented young local pianist, who 
graduated with rare honors from the Royal Meisterschule 
in Vienna under Leopold Godowsky, met with considerable 
success when she was presented in recital by the Woman's 
Club of Brockton, Mass., on Tuesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 15. This office is in possession of a letter written by 
Mrs. William A. Chaplain, president of the club, which 
speaks in very flattering terms of the young artist’s play- 
ing. The letter is reprinted here in part. “She was a 
distinct surprise to a large audience and proved to be an 
artist gifted with rare musicianship unfolding in a de- 
lightfully nrodest manner that she possessed all the accom- 
plishments of modern pianism. Particularly beautiful was 
the revoseful playing showing the poetical feeling and 
delicate characterization of Chopin’s berceuse. Schu- 
mann’s sonata in G minor was interpreted with surprising 
interest given in all the fullness of its nobility and senti- 
ment. The marvelous technic of the young pianist was a 
constant surprise and her finger dexterity was a source 
of ceasless fascination, and in the swiftest passages the 
tone was lavishly clear and smooth without harshness. She 
evoked the deepest and richest sonorities free from exag- 
geration or mannerisms.” 

The young lady is fully deserving of the above tribute 
as the Musicat Courier’s Boston representative happens 
to have had various opportunities of witnessing her per- 
formances and she assuredly has a promising future. 


BisPHAM-SHARLOW CONCERT ANNOUNCED. 


David Bispham, baritone, and Myrna Sharlow, soprano, 
of the Boston Opera Company, will give a concert in the 
Tremont Temple series on Thursday evening, January 7. 


The program will be sung in English. This concert will 


be one of the high class popular attractions such as are 
offered by this house, and undoubtedly much interest will 
be worked up for both artists are well known and ex- 
tremely popular. 


“Movies” Quit Boston Opera House. 


For some reason or other the moving picture policy 
which has been holding sway at the Boston Opera House 
for the past several months has folded up its paraphernalia 
and passed out of existence. Next comes a stock company 
composed by the Jewett Players who will offer a repertory 
season of Shakespearian plays. W. R. MacDonald, for- 
merly business manager of the Boston Opera Company, 
will have charge of the local. management. A scale of 
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prices within reach of all, fifteen cents to one dollar, has 
been arranged. The first performance will occur on New 
Year’s Night. 


Boston SymMPpHoNY CONCERTS. 


The Liszt “Faust” symphony and the Mendelssohn violin 
concerto were the two numbers heard at the tenth pair 
of concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning of this week. Fritz Kreisler was the soloist, and as 
the Liszt symphony offered was a new revision which had 


been located by Dr. Muck last summer while visiting the 


Wagner home at Bayreuth and had never been heard 
before, the pair of concerts attracted larger audiences than 
any others thus far this season. The symphony comprised 
the first part of the program and was performed in finished 
style and manner. The male chorus from the Apollo club 
assisted in the finale of the symphony and Paul Draper, 
the new tenor who has appeared several times this season 
in Boston with much succe as heard as the solo voice. 
His fine art and masicianehddterved him well in the part 
and it was highly complimentary to him that he consti- 
tuted Dr. Muck’s selection for this exacting role, 


Hauietr Gitperté Ferep. 


Hallett Gilberté, the American composer, has been stop- 
ping in Boston for the past week previous to giving a re- 
cital of his compositions on Monday, January 4, for the 
Music Lovers Club in Steinert Hall. The composer was 
formerly a resident of this city, and completed his early 
studies here. His local following is large and of a most 
loyal character, Thus it is that Mr. Gilberté and his tal- 
ented wife have been extensively feted by Boston’s repre- 
sentative social set during their visit in the Hub. Saturday 
afternoon of this week Emily Salinger, artist and poet, 
tendered the Gilbertés a reception and tea at Hotel Lenox, 
and the event proved to be highly enjoyable and interest- 
ing. Those in attendance represented prominent people in 
the local artistic and social world. Mrs. Salinger is the 
author of the poem, “The Two Roses,” which Mr. Gil- 
berté has so effectively set to music, and quite naturally 
the song was given a hearing on this afternoon, with Flor- 
ence Jepperson as the soloist, and the composer at the 
piano, 

Another reception for the composer has been arranged 
by Bertha Barnes, and will occur Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 10, at the hostess’ charming studio suite in the Pierce 
Building. The pubiishers, Cari Fischer and C. W. Thomp- 
son, have also done their share in the tribute paid this 
representative composer, and one now finds at either of 
these two local music stores a full window display of Gil- 
berté pieces, very artistically arranged. Mr. Gilberté has 
not appeared publicly in Boston for over twelve years, and 
now apparently everyone is trying to make up for times 
gone by. The welcome he is receiving here constitutes a 
worthy tribute, admirable to witness. | Victor WINTON. 





And now we learn that “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
and “Oh Come, All Ye Faithful” are also popular march- 
ing tunes in the British army. There go two of our 
favorite hymns to the unneutral list—Newark, N. J., Star. 
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Mr. Wells aims to place in the hands of teachers and 
pupils material which covers the fundamental needs of the 
latter, and endeavors to train the diverse functions of the 
ears, brain, and fingers into co-ordinate action, Mr. 
Wells is an authoritative exponent of the Leschetizky 
method and has been a successful teacher of the piano in 
Berlin for a number of years. In his chapter on ear- 
training he presents much new and practical exercise, such 
as will recommend the work to every progressive teacher. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
AROUSES ENTHUSIASM. 


Third Popular Concert of the Season Offers 
Program of Sterling Merit—Dr. Kunwald 
and His Players Tendered Ovation 
—Notes of Interest. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, December 30, 1914. 

The third popular concert of the symphony season, 
which took place last Sunday in Music Hall, offered a pro- 
gram of sterling merit. Opening with the “Coronation 
March” from “Le Prophéte,” there followed the overture 
to “Freischiitz” superbly played; Smetana’s symphonic 
poem, “The Moldau,” which culminated in an ovation for 
Dr. Kunwald and the orchestra; the overture to Mas- 
senet’s “Phédre”; the intermezzo from Delibes’ “Naila,” 
and the usual Strauss waltz, the one selected by Dr. Kun- 
Wald this time being the gay and rhythmical “Mein Leb- 
enslauf ist lieb und lust,” which brought the concert to a 
close with every one in happy mood. 

Florence Hawkins, soprano, was the soloist of the after- 
noon, displaying a clear, sweet voice of lovely quality. 
She sang the aria “L’Amer Sara Costante,” from “Il Re 
Pastore,” Emil Heermann playing the violin solo, and 
the waltz song from “Boheme.” The young singer made 
a splendid impression and responded to the appreciative 
applause with an encore, “Vilanelle.” 

Notes. 

Christmas carols are an established custom at the Con- 
servatory of Music and fit into the picture with admirable 
effect. The magnificent baronial hall, enriched with mar- 
velous wood carvings, and the spacious staircase leading 
upward to its beautiful memorial window make a wonder- 
ful background for the choir boys in their snowy robes 
with the soft light of many candles further to recall the 
old Yuletide custom of “Merrie” England. Harold Becket 
Gibbs trained the choir, which sang the old chants and 
Christmas hymns, while a string orchestra under P. A. 
Tirindelli played in the distance. The whole picture was 
one of incomparable charm, and ‘he fresh young voices 
delighted the many friends of the conservatory who make 
it a point to hear the Christmas carols. 

The Conservatory Orchestra, under direction of Signor 
Tirindelli, achieved a triumph in its second concert of the 
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season, Thursday evening. The exacting task of provid- 
ing accompaniments to a trio of soloists and the Conserva- 
tory Chorus, allotted the orchestra on this occasion, was 
accomplished in a convincing manner, to which the 
plaudits of a capacity audience sincerely attested. Signor 
Tirindelli’s excellent taste in program making, long ap- 
preciated by the patrons of conservatory concerts, was 
again in evidence, the list for this occasion comprising the 
B minor violin concerto of Saint-Saéns, an aria of Goring 
Thomas, the Rubinstein D minor piano concerto, and as 
a brilliant close the Conservatory Chorus in Vincent 
d’Indy’s “St. Mary Magdalen.” Emilie Rose Knox, a 
talented violinist of Signor Tirindelli’s master class, cre- 
ated a favorable impression by her assurance in presenting 
the Saint-Saéns concerto entire. She played with warmth 
and clarity, emphasizing her preparedness throughout. 
Lilias Fry, contralto, of John A. Hoffmann’s class, sang 
effectively and with artistic grasp “My Heart Is Weary,” 
from “Nadeschda.” Florence Barbour’s playing of the 
Rubinstein D minor concerto called forth great applause, 
refinement of taste, sense of proportion and musicianly un- 
derstanding being the features characterizing her profes- 
sional delineation. Miss Barbour is a musician of expe- 
rience, having had European training previous to under- 
taking a course in repertoire work under Marcian Thal- 
berg at the conservatory. The climax of the program .was 
reached in the d’Indy cantata, sung with fine regard for 
nuance, beautiful tone quality and rich volume. The blend- 
ing of chorus and orchestra deserves special mention, and 
Signor Tirindelli’s master hand was thoroughly apparent 
throughout the evening’s offerings. 

The fourth of the regular Saturday noon recitals given 
hy students of the College of Music presented a program 
of exceptional interest. The participants included Lenore 
Wylie, pianist; Hazel Brandenburg, violinist; Helen Camp- 
bell, elecutionist, and Norma Weidner, soprano. Special 
attention was directed to the romance for violin and piano 
which was played from manuscript with the composer 
Hazel McHenry Franklin at the piano. Mrs. Franklin 
is one of the honor graduates of the college and still finds 
time to give expression to her creative gifts. The romance 
is but one of a number of excellent compositions by this 
talented young musician and is a charming work that was 
well received by the faculty and student body present. 

The faculty concert of the College of Music last Tues- 
day evening at the Odeon was an event of unusual musical 
importance. A complete crchestra under the direction of 
Albino Gorno furnished the accompaniments for the 
four soloists who were heard on this occasion. Hans 
Schroeder, who made such a fine impression in his song 
recital which opened the subscription series made his firsi 
appearance in Cincinnati with the orchestra. His num- 
bers included the grand scene from Marschner’s “The 
Vampire” and. “Blick ich um her” from Tannhauser. Jo- 
hannes Miersch played the Beethoven Romance in F 
major and Saint-Saéns Havanaise for violin and orchestra. 
Walter Gilewicz played the d’Albert concerto No. 2 for 
piano and orchestra. Frederick Hoffmann, whose pianistic 
attainments are well known, was heard in the Saint-Saéns 
concerto No. 4. The concert was well attended, the audi- 
ence testifying to its appreciation of the various numbers 
in prolonged applause. 

Walter Chapman, pianist, who graduated with distinction 
from the artist class of Theodor Bohlmann at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music two years ago, is located 
in Memphis, Tenn., where his debut concert was one of 
the notable events of the past week. Mr. Chapman toured 
the United States immediately after his graduation, fol- 
lowing this successful experience with a year of repertoire 
work under Josef Lhevinne at Berlin. 

Four progressive young Cincinnati musicians, products 
of the artist department of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, have formed themselves into the Cincinnati Con- 
cert Company and have been winning excellent successes 
in a series of concerts in this city and vicinity. The per- 
sonnel, Blanche D. Hauer, soprano and reader; George K. 
Keller, tenor; Edwin Memel, violinist, and Ina Seeman, 
pianist, speaks for itself, and the success of this talented. 
energetic quartet has been in full proportion. 

The Saturday recitals given by students of different 
departments at the College of Music have been featured 
this year by the presence on the last four programs, of 
original works by pupils of the composition class of the 
theory department. There was also quite a variety to the 
selections which contained pieces for the piano, violin and 
several songs. All were played from manuscript. The 
violin number was contributed by Hazel McHenry Frank- 
lin, the well known pianist. The songs included some 
exquisite creations of Augustus O. Palm and Irene Gard- 
ner and the piano offerings were those of Robert Brain, 
a young musician of extraordinary gift. 

Jessie Partion Tyrer. 





Paw Knows Everything, 


Willie—Paw, what is sheet music? 
Paw—Snoring, my son.—Cincjnnati Enquirer, 


JULIA CLAUSSEN, THE ARTIST. 


Enthusiastic Praise Bestowed Upon the Distinguished 
Contralto. 





Julia Claussen, contralto of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, London Covent Garden Royal 
Opera and Stockholm Royal Opera, aroused Milwaukee 
critics peans of praise, when she sang with the Arion Clu) 
of that city in November. Two reviews from the 
Milwaukee press are attached herewith. A critic in 
Everett, Washington, gave the contralto this flattering 
tribute : 

“Julia Claussen’s primary impression of character is 
power. Power goes from her the moment she appears 
hefore an audience. It is such as to make itself forcibly 
felt. A large, splendidly made woman, hardly yet in the 
prime of her life, she gives the impression of voice cot- 
mand and confidence almost without limit. The world of 
art in music is hers. It has lain and still lies before her, 
yet she has gone so magnificently far toward the pinnacle 
of commanding attainment and has already so greatly 
achieved, that one must wonder where lies a supreme limit 
in the art of singing, and whether it lies here and now, 
or in a distance never yet conceived. 

“Julia Claussen has the force and confidence that any 
limit will not bind her, for she will recognize no limit. Yet 
her power is so evident, so compelling is her supremely 
confident personality felt, that the listener must feel there 
are worlds of achievement in her chosen art stil! before 
her, musical worlds yet unimagined, but eventually attain- 
able as surely as that time shall pass, if her personality 
is allowed scope to adequately express itself. 

“Nothing that has previously been said relative to her 
personality her successes or her characteristics has been 
over praise. Julia Claussen compels her listeners to first 
feel her and then she shows them that she is great, won- 
derfully great and in mastery of interpretation a supreme 
artist. 

“Following the first impréssion of power comes one of 
sympathy and responsiveness. Unlike the conventional 
Northland singer, Claussen possesses warmth, answering to 
the warmth in her hearers. She is so gracious as to make 
their pleasure hers, and as they grow enthusiastic, so does 
she expand. One feels that she dares to do as she choses 
and her concessions to the listeners are human allowances 
of intimacy. Her personality is apparently many sided. 

The Milwaukee press encomiums are as follows: 

“Occasionally there appears in the musical firmament a 
star of unusual brilliance, an artist really deserving the 
title. such a singer is Julia Claussen, the great contralto, 
soloist at the first concert of the Arion Musical Club at 
the Pabst Theatre last night. She is truly an artist, a 
singer whom we wish to hear again and again, and each 
time find new beauties in her work. 

“Mme. Claussen has fully established herself as one of 
the most welcome artists before the public, one whose 
drawing power in this city will some day tax the capacity 
of our largest halls. Her voice is one of such gorgeous 
quality, so remarkably equalized in the matter of regis- 
ters, so full of vibrant warmth and color, sonorous in 
forte passages and of extreme delicacy in the lighier 
moments that its beauties are a never ending revelation 
to even those whose knowledge of singing is confined 
merely-to the appreciation’ of it. 

“Her program selected, embraced two arias, “The Prayer 
from Elizabeth” and the “Amour Viens Aider.” The 
first was done with perfection of phrasing, seldom equaled, 
and served to exhibit phenomenal breath control, while in 
the latter her dramatic instinct was demonstrated to ex- 
cellent advantage. Mme. Claussen contributed also two 
groups of songs in German and English. The ‘Sappische 
Ode’ and two Strauss numbers stood forth most elo- 
quently. 

“Tuckfield’s ‘Little Playmates’ in the English group, 
sung by a lesser artist, would be little more than tender 
sentiment, but Mme. Claussen infused the composition 
with such a note of pathos, that the eyes of men, as well 
as women were filled with tears.”"—Milwaukee Free Press, 
November 20, 1914. 





“Mme, Claussen’s consummate art was not new to Mil- 
waukee concert patrons, especially to those who heard her 
memorable portrayal of Ortrud in Lohengrin here last 
season. As on former occasions, she held the audience 
spellbound from the beginning to the end of her program; 
particularly in the songs comprising the German group, 
which included Brahm’s Sappische Ode, Strauss’ ‘Traum 
Durch Die Dammerung,’ and ‘Ruhe Meine Seele’ and 
Hildach’s Lenz. 

“Her singing of these revealed not only her great vocal 
art, but her unusual dramatic ability, which becomes 
the more effective through the moderation with which 
she employs it."—Milwaukee Journal, November 20, 
1914. 
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NEWARK TO HAVE 
A MUNICIPAL ORGAN. 


Following the Suggestion in Last Week’s Issue 
of the Musical Courier, the Newark Musicians’ 
Club is to Start a Fund with the Proceeds 
of Its First Concert to Be Held in Feb- 
ruary— Musicians’ Club Organizing 
in Paterson—Festival Choruses 
Meet—Music Notes. 





Newark, N. J., Januafy 4, tots. 
Newark is to have a municipal organ. Two weeks ago 
the Sunday Call in an interesting illustrated article drew 
the attention of its readers to the fact that a municipal 
+1 


organ in the new memorial municipal building to be erected 


vefore the 250th anniversary of the city in 1916, would be 
of great benefit to Newark. Following this suggestion 
he Musicat Courtek took up the idea and again the ques- 
tion was asked “Whi not ?” 

At a meeting of the executive board of the Newark 
Musicians’ Club, held on New Year’s Day, it was unani- 
mously decided to start a fund with the proceeds of the 
club’s first public concert to be given early in February, 
for the purpose of erecting a municipal organ in this new 


municipal building. This fund is to be raised on the con- 
licion that the new building contains a concert hall suit- 
able for the various musical affairs given here each sea- 
son, and for the purpose of providing the public with or- 
gan recitals and public concerts to be given free or at a 
nominal cost. 

With this plan in mind, the program committee (Kath- 
erine Eyman, chairman) is rapidly completing arrange- 
ments for the first public concert of the club to be held 
he second week in February, the exact date and hall to be 
announced later. In addition to the program committee, 
which is composed of Miss Eyman, Ethel C. Smith and 
Edwin Wickenhoefer, the following three persons were ap- 
assis‘ing members: Mildred S. Allen, Sidney 
\. Baldwin and Thornton W. Allen. 


The membership of the club to date lists about sixty 


nointed 
pomted as 


musiciat In this number is included the best known of 


the younger musicans, and a great deal of unusual talent. 
With such a large list to choose from, there seems to be 
no question but that one of the most delightful musical 

ograms ever presented to a Newark audience will be 
offered at this time. 


From the proceeds of this concert, it is believed, a con- 


siderable amount of money will be realized. With this, 
s a beginning, a campaign is to be undertaken to increase 
the amount of money to $25,000 or $30,000, which sum 


a beautiful organ, fully equipped with all 
attachments. A committee of three 


will purchase 
of the most modern 
prominent Newark citizens is to be appointed to take 
iarge of the fund. 


FestTIvAL CHORUSES REHEARSING. 


| hi ec New 
weekly for the coming Newark and Paterson music fes- 
tivals. The Newark and Paterson choral bodies have held 


Jersey festival choruses are rehearsing 


heir weekly meetings throughout the holiday season, al- 
though the Jersey City rehearsals were postponed until 
after the beginning of the new year. Now, however, each 
chorus will find little to hinder the weekly meetings, and 
each member will be expected to attend regularly. Janu- 
will be the last day for registration in either the 
Newark or Jersey City choruses. The next Jersey City 
reliearsal will be held in the Lincoln High School, on 


January 7 


ary 27 


NeEwARK CuHorus Hotps MUSICALE. 


ast Wednesday evening, as is the custom once a month, 
part of the rehearsal of the Newark chorus was devoted 
to the entertainment committee and a delightful program 
sradin, violinist, contributed a Kreisler 
‘Pavane” and Drdla’s “Souvenir”; 


was given. Mary 
umber ( ouperin s 


Crossland, pianist, played Chopin’s E flat noc- 


turne, and the Dvorak “Humoreske”; Mr. Rost sang an 
ria from “Tannhauser,” and Grace Jerolamon added two 
leasing recitations 

During the intermission Conductor C. Mortimer Wiske 


ind Mrs. Wiske were presented with gifts by J. Harry 
Huntington, Jr., the second vice-president of the associa- 
on behalf ef the choral body. One of the gifts they 


received was a telegram which arrived during the pre- 


10n, 


sentation, and read: 
brightest of new years. 


“700 wishes for the happiest and 

(Signed) The Chorus.” 

PATERSON To ORGANIZE MusiciANs’ CLus. 

A week ago Sunday Paterson musicians assembled in the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of 
organizing an advisory board in connection with the Pater- 
son festival. It was probably the largest and most enthu- 
siastic meeting of Paterson musicians ever held there, and 
nol only was the organization of an advisory board similar 
to the one now es‘ablished in Newark, thoroughly approved 
ot, but pians were laid for the organization of a Paterson 
Musicians’ Club, patterned after the Newark and Jersey 
City clubs. The list of charter members includes Pater- 
son’s best known musicians. T. W. ALien. 





ST. LOUIS NEWS. 


St. Louis, Mo., December 30, 1914. 

The eighth popular concert, December 27, of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra was a “request program.” One 
hundred and fifty-three requests were received. Fifty- 
three were represented in the program. Praiseworthy as 
has been its work in the past, the orchestra never has 
played with more finish than on Sunday in a program con- 
taining the “Tannhauser” overture, Wagner; symphony 
No. 5, “From the New World,” Dvorak; symphonic poem, 
“Les Preludes,” Liszt; “Rondo all’ Ongarese,” by Haydn. 
Ida Delledonne, the gifted Italian harpist of the orchestra, 
was the soloist of the afternoon and was obliged to grant 
encores. 

St. Lovis PaGeEANT CHorAL Society. 

The Pageant Choral Society gave its second concert De- 

cember 26 at the Odeon. “The Messiah,” by Handel, was 
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presented with a chorus of 200, the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra and four soloists—Saba Doals, soprano; Mrs. 
Franklyn Knight, contralto; Albert Lindquest, tenor, and 
Burton Thatcher, bass. Special mention should be made 
of Mrs. Knight and Mr.- Lindquest, who displayed rare 
talent and were well received. The chorus created a most 
favorable impression. Conductor Frederick Fischer con- 
ducted with customary excellence. Much credit should be 
given Mr. Fischer for this musical treat. Charles Allen 
Cale presided at the organ, playing with a fine appreciation 
of the oratorio. 
Country CLup OPENING. 





Mary M. Allen, contralto at Kings Highway Presby- 
terian Church, was the soloist at the formal opening of the 
Kirkwood Country Club, Monday evening, December 28. 
Miss Allen gave three groups of songs with remarkable 
flexibility of voice and purity of tone. 

Free Concert By SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max Zach, con- 
ductor, assisted by the St. Louis Pageant Chorus, Freder- 
ick Fischer, director, gave a free Christmas concert, De- 
cember 20, in the Coliseum. It was the second free con- 
cert played by the orchestra, the first being given last year. 
The Pageant Chorus sang two choral numbers with orches- 
‘ral accompaniment from Handel’s “Messiah.” Conductor 
Zach’s program was-of an international character. The 
audience received with tremendous applause the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” rising and singing with the orchestra. 

The concert was a great achievement, there being ap- 
proximately 8,000 persons in attendance. 

May Birpre Ditzwer. 
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Mark Hambourg in America. 

“Second to none” is the Frankfurter Zeitung’s summing 
up of Mark Hambourg’s pianistic attributes, and the Lon- 
don Daily Mail says that we must, of course, class him 
as “one of the great pianists of the day.” A consensus 
of newspaper estimates from leading English, Belgian, 
German, Dutch and Italian cities join in lauding the 
various phases of this pianist’s virtuosity. 
was not only brilliant but also beautiful,” said the London 
Times in a review of a recital in that city. “All of which 
were played with an executive command and _ instinctive 
virtuosity that resulted in a legitimate demonstration of 
approval,” substantiates the London Standard. The Brus- 
sels Le Diech refers to him as “The unique representative 
of the piano playing a la Liszt.” The Mannheim Rundschau 
credits Hambourg with being “a piano genius of the high- 
est grade. .. a Titan a la Rubinstein.” In Weisbaden he 
“showed how he can play with the most delicate feeling” 
according to the Tageblatt, which added “No wonder fhe 
public was crazy with enthusiasm.” “But what can he not 
make it (the piano) do?” exclaims the Amsterdam Nieuwe 
van den Tag and the Hague Die Nieuwe Courant main- 
tains that “his execution is unsurpassed.” To his virtuoso 
qualities the Milan Perseveranzo di Sabato adds “ a bril- 
liant magnetism, which attracts the interest and enthusi- 
asm of the public.” 

Hambourg was started on his pianistic career by his 
father, a professor of advanced piano playing. Later the 
son studied with Leschetizky in Vienna. During this 
period, he won the Liszt scholarship. In 1804 he made his 
debut as a full grown pianist at a Philharmonic concert 
in Vienna, under the direction of Hans Richter. 





Aside from laurels won on the continent and in England, 
Hambourg has won an admirable following from four 
Australian towns, three in America and two in South 
Africa. His recital at Queen’s Hall (London), June 18, 
190, marked the one thousandth appearance in public. 
Over 6,000 people attended a farewell recital at Albert 
Hall (London), in July, 1908. 

Mr. Hambourg, who is at present in America on ac- 
count of the war, has decided to fulfill a number of concert 
engagements under the management of Hansel & Jones. 





McCormack and De Pasquali Sing in Open Air. 


According to the San Francisco Chronicle, December 24, 
John McCormack, the Irish tenor, and Bernice de Pas- 
quali, coloratura soprano, were to appear in the Pacific 
Coast city for the unique Christmas Eve celebration, in- 
augurated in 1910, Just as Tetrazzini did on that initial 
occasion, so these renowned vocalists were to sing in the 
open air from a spacious platform, elaborately decorated 
with Christmas greens, built in front of the Chronicle 
Building and surrounding Lotta’s Fountain. 








Another Engagement for Belle Gottschalk. 


Belle Gottschalk, lyric soprano, who starts next week to 
fill New England engagements previously mentioned in 
these columns, has added one more to her list. She will 
sing at a recital in Magnolia, Mass., on January 10, Miss 
Gottschalk sang in Magnolia during her student days while 
on a visit to this country and was very much appreciated. 
Her recital will be under the auspices of the People’s 
Forum. 





Marta Kranich’s Engagements. 


Marta Kranich, the soprano, recently sang in Loomis and 
Newburgh, N. Y. On January 12 she will sing in Phila- 
delphia with the Orpheus Club. Miss Kranich is a member 
of the Dippel Opera Company. 








Woodwind Quintet Concert. 


A popular concert for the benefit of the Belgian wounded 
was given at Cooper Union Hall, New York, on Monday 
evening, December 28, by the Schmit Woodwind Instrument 
Quin‘et. 








Irene Mitchell in New York. 


Irene Mitchell, the well known manager, of Kansas City, 
Mo., was in New York last week for several days. She 
left for Kansas City January 1. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HOLIDAY 
WEEK CONCERTS. 


“The Messiah” Is Sung by Philharmonic Club 
—Attractive Sunday Matinee Orchestral 
Program—Oberlin Glee Club Heard. 


Minneapolis, Minn., December 29, 1914. 
The holidays have been marked by very few musicai 
affairs. . Everybody is celebrating Christmas by a family 
reunion. Society attended the biennial concert of the Yale 
Musical Club at the Auditorium. This was a fine event 
and the audiénce was most enthusiastic over the whole 
program. 





WepbdING BELLs. 


Along with all the other excitement of this season comes 
the announcement of the approaching marriage of Beatrice 
Gjertsen, the opera singer, to Dr. William Bessessen, of 
Albert Lea, Minn. The ceremony is to be performed on 
January 4 at the Odin (Swedish) Club. She will continue 
her work on the concert platform after her wedding. 


OBERLIN GLEE CLuB. 


The Oberlin Glee Club appeared in Minneapolis at Simp- 
son M. E. Church on Sunday morning, December 27, and 
Sunday evening at Plymouth Church. The club came un- 
der the auspices of the Oberlin Alumni of this city. Ad- 
mission to the concerts was free, cards being issued only 
by the alumni. 


PHILHARMONIC CLUB SINGS “MESSIAH.” 


Minneapolis always looks forward to a fine performance 
during the holidays of “The Messiah” by the Philharmonic 
Club. For twenty-five years—the whole life of the club-— 
this has been an annual event, and too much cannct be said 
relative to the development of taste for oratorio in our 
midst by the club’s serious work. The chorus numbers 
200 voices, well drilled by J. Austin Williams, and the 
annual concert is directed by Emil Oberhoffer. The chorus 
was well balanced and sang in a spirited manner under the 
skillful, watchful guidance of Mr. Oberhoffer. Tie club 
was accompanied by fifty players from the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Clara Williams sang the soprano parts in a finished man- 
ner, her voice being one of rare beauty. Esther May 
Plumb, of Chicago, was the contralto soloist of this 
sion and revealed a voice of pure contralto quality and 
good musical intelligence. M. J. Brines, of the same city, 
was the tenor soloist, and his most effective singing was 
accomplished in the aria “Thou Shalt Break Them.” Fred- 
erick J. Martin, of Boston, has a voice of wide range and 
mellowness, and his art is a delight to all hearers. The 
whole was strengthened by the organ playing of Hamlin 
Hunt. 


iCCa- 


ATTRACTIVE ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 


A splendid concert was given on Sunday, December 27, 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at the Anditori- 
um. Two soloists appeared, Alma J. Porteous, contralto, 
and Richard Lindenhahn, first French horn player of the 
orchestra. 
“Che faro senza Eurydice,” from Gluck’s opera, “Orphe- 
us”; “Plus grand dans obscurite,” from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” and Bemberg’s “Chanson de baisers.” 
Mr. Lindenhahn’s solo number was the fourth horn con- 


Mrs, Porteous sang three contrasted numbers, 


son 


certo by Mozart, which composition shows the tranquil 
beauty of the horn and also revealed the skill of Mr. Lin- 
denhahn, who was enthusiastically encored, to which he 
responded by playing a slumber song by Mozart. The 
“March of the Dwarfs,” by Moszkowski, onened the pro- 
gram, which also included Lalo’s overture, “Le Roi d’Ys”; 
Saint-Saéns’ symphonic “Phaeton”; Volkmann’s 
waltz from his serenade No. 2, for strings, and Tschaikew- 
sky’s “Nutcracker” suite. The most interesting of the 
orchestra offerings was the romance from Dohnanyi’s suite, 
op. 19, the fourth number of this work, which was played 


poem, 


for the first time here in its entirety at the opening evening 


concert of the present symphony season. 


: RutH ANDERSON. 





Lucy Gates with Rubinstein Club. 





To be engaged twice in one season by the same club is 
the unique experience of Lucy Gates, soprano, who was 
soloist at the first concert of the Rubinstein Club, New 
York, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on December 8. 
Her beautiful voice and charming personality won her in- 


stan* success, a success so pronounced that the president 
of the club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, before the 
concert was over, engaged Miss Gates for the concert of 
January 16. 

Miss Gates has been engaged by the Schubert Choir of 
Springfield, Mass., and in addition to an appearance be- 
fore the University Club. of Brooklyn, will be heard with 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, of New York, Louis Koem- 
menich, conductor. 


NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Women’s Philharmonic Musicale—Whitcomb, 
Composer—Jacques Gives Cantata— Notes. 








was soloist for the Neighborhood Glee 
Club, of Tenafiy, N. J.. a fortnight ago. The Tenafly 
Weekly Gazette said of his playing: “Max Jacobs, the 
violinist, charmed every one with his exquisite expression 
and fine technic.” Ira Jacobs, pianist and composer, was 
also much applauded for his songs, and both had to re- 


Max Jacobs 


spend to encores. 
WoMEN’s PHILHARMONIC MUSICALE. 


December 26, Mme. Lute de Vore Conaly gave her lec- 
ture-recital on three oratorios for the Women’s Philkar- 
monic Society, Amy Fay, president. Mme. Conaly has a 
fine speaking voice and a clear, warm vocal organ; both in 
speaking and singing her enunciation is very distinct. The 
subject was treated in a very original and interesting way, 
and Mme. Conaly held her audience’s attention throughout. 

The third afternoon musicale of this society will occur 
January 23, when compositions by Frank Howard Warner 
will be played and sung. 

Rubert Henry Whitcomb, 
songs were sung by Mme. Karsalakoff at the New Assem- 
bly, Hotel Plaza, is to give an afternoon of his composi- 
tions in the same place January 21. Mr. Whitcomb studied 
with H, A. Shirley, who was a MacDowell pupil, head of 
the musical department of Salem (N. C.) Female College. 
He has been recently elected an active member of the 
Manuscript Society of New York. 


some of whose manuscript 


Jacques Conpucts CANTATA. 


St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Fulton street, was 
crowded at noon, Tuesday, December 20, for the perform- 
ance of the Christmas cantata, “The Christ Child.” The 
composer, C. B. Hawley, was at the organ, and the choir 
was assisted by the following soloists: Edna Smith, so- 
Brown, contralto; Bechtel Alcock, 
and Frank Croxton, bass. The cantata, a beautiful and 
effective work, was given an admirable interpretation. The 
soprano solo, “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” and the bari- 
tone solo and chorus, “It Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” 
The choir sang with splendid 


prano; Lillian tenor, 


were especially well sung. 
volume of tone and fine shading, particularly in the beau- 
tiful “Sanctus” and the chorus “Holy Night.” The organ 
interludes were played by the composer with skill and feel- 
ing. 

Between the first and second parts of the cantata the 
choir and congregation sang the Christmas hymn, “Adeste 
Fidelis.” Edmund Jacques conducted the performance 
with skill and entire control. 


Notes. 


Sixteen songs by Ward Stephens were sung by Mildred 
Faas, soprano, and Marguerite Dunlap, contralto, at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, December 28. Miss Faas has a 
clear and sweet high soprano voice and sang pleasingly 
“Only Thou Everywhere,” a delightful melody in D flat, 
and “My Shadow,” a “talking song.” Miss Dunlap sang 
“The Sand Hills” with rich tone color and “Devotion” in 
All of the Stephens songs have natural meledy 

and harmonic sequence. This composer’s favorite key 

seems to be that of D flat. He played the accompaniments 
to his songs and showed himself an expert in this line. 

Preceding the recital, Alexander Russell played four works 

by the Americans, Ralph Baldwin, F. Morris Class and 

MacDowell. 

Vocal and instrumental music was performed by Platon 
Brounoff and some selected pupils at the Y. W. H. A., Jan- 
uary 3. Two of the principal piano compositions were 
played by Master Brounoff, who is a most talented youth. 
Mr. Brounoff closed the program with some Russian folk- 
songs in his “Torchlight Festival and Dance.” 

Laura Sedgwick Collins’ “Hail! Gentle Peace” was sung 
at the Madison Square Tree of Light New Year’s Eve. 

’ For this occasion she had written an appropriate verse, 


German. 








SPRING TOUR 
“The Man With a Message” 


“America should be proud of you”— 
Chas. Gilbert Spross 
“Admirable Art.”"—H. E. Krehbiel 


Superb Artist”—Arthur Bergh 


HEMUS 


“AMERICA’S BARITONE” 


A College Paper Says: 
“Perey Hemus has voice, brains and 
temperament; what more can you ask. 


SPRING TOUR NOW BOOKING 
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Address Secretary, Percy Hemus, 64 E. 34th St., N. Y. 

















sung for the first time. Other music included the singing 
by the New York Banks Glee Club, with organ and clarinet 
accompaniment. 





Artists at Hippodrome Concert. 





\lice Verlet, the Belgian coloratura soprano of the 
Grand Opera, Paris; Victoria Boshco, pianist; Velentina 
Crespi, violinist, and George Dostal, tenor, will be the 
solcists at the concert to be given next Sunday evening, 
January 10, at the Hippodrome, New York, under the di- 
rection of Julius Hopp. The Codperative Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Ernst Knoch, late of the 
Certury Opera Company, will play and a soloist ensemble 
of the Bertrand de Bernyz Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
Society will participate. The following program will be 
rendered: “Carnival Romain,” Hector Berlioz; aria “De- 
serto in terra” from “San Sebastino,” Donizetti, George 
Dostal; concerto, Mendelsohn, Valentina Crespi; polonaise 
“IT Am Titania” from “Mignon,” Thomas, Alice Verlet; 
“Hungarian Fantasy,” Liszt, Victoria Boscho; “Leonora” 
overture, Beethoven; Rondo Capriccioso, Saint Saéns, Val- 
entina Crespi; “Thoughts of You,” Spross, “Until,” San- 
derson, George Dostal; Valse “Je veux vivre le reve” from 
“Romeo et Juliette,” Alice Verlet; “Carmena 
Waltz,” H. Lane Wilson, soloist ensemble of the Bertrand 
de Bernyz Opera, Concert and Oratorio Society. 


Gounod, 


Beatrice Gjertsen’s Chicago Recital. 


Beatrice Gjertsen will give a recital on January 10, at 
the Blackstcne Theatre, Chicago, on which occasion she« 
will be heard in the following program: 
Widmung . Franz 
Lotusblume ve adhe 
Es Blinkt der Thau.. 
Freudvoll und Leidvoll 


.. Schumann 
.. Rubinste'n 
Beethoven 


Am Sontag Morgen. Brahms 
reldeinsamkeit . Brahms 
Er Ist Wolf 
Der Lenz Wi Been cae -Hildach 
Heimliche Aufforderung Strauss 
Morgen Strauss 
Zueignung . Strauss 


Ed. Grieg 


Ed. Grieg 


Solvejg’s Song 
Gud Morgen ees 
Der Forste Mode.... 


Ed. Grieg 
Der Shregen Fuge... Sinding 
The Rose’s Cup . Ward-Stephens 
An Open Secret....... Huntington Woodman 
Jean yy ee es 
Ah, Love, but a Day. : seedsee ---»H. Beach 





Dr. Wolle Reelected Conductor. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, organist of Bethlehem, Pa., and di- 
rector of the Bach Festival held there annually, has been 
reelected conductor of the Harrisburg, Pa., Choral So- 
This sociecty which numbers two hundred and fifty 
Dr. Wolle is very 


popular with the members of this society. 





ciety. 
singers, is now in its twentieth season. 





The Speaking Voice. 


. Far more than eyes or mouth or gesture as a revelation 
of character is the quality of the voice and the way of 
using it. It is the first thing that strikes us in a new ac- 
quain‘ance, and it is one of the most unerring tests of 
breeding and education—London Saturday Review. 








Constance Purdy 


Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND : = 
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CHICAGO APOLLO CLUB GIVES 
FINE “MESSIAH” PERFORMANCE. 





One Thousand Singers, Orchestra and Soloists Heard in Two Performances of Handel’s 
Oratorio—Chicago Symphony Orchestra Pays Tribute to Memory of 
Theodore Thomas—Harvester Concert—Notes. 


Chicago, Ill., Degember 31, 1914. 
Like Christmas “The Messiah” performances come once 
a year. As a matter of record with the Apollo Club the 
Handel oratorio is given twice successively in the same 
week. The first performance took place on Sunday after- 
noon, December 27, and the second presentation was given 
on Monday evening, December 28. At each performance 
the house was filled to capacity. Though the oratorio 
has been heard year after year the production this year 
was out of the ordinary. Heretofore the Apollo Club 
chorus of some three hundred members sang the choral 
numbers, but this year this body of singers was re- 


enforced by some seven hundred choristers from the 
various choirs in Chicago. The vast Auditorium stage 
was hardly large enough to accommodate the one thou- 
sand singers, the compléte Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and the soloists, but the appearance was a treat to the 
eye, while the singing, though big and potent, sounded 
harsh at times. Mr. Wild, however, had carefully drilled 
his forces and called on the auxiliary chorus only when 
big volume of tone was necessary and used his own choral 
society in pianissimo passages, shadings and climaxes 
thus being made gossible. Mr. Wild achieved a great 
success with his forces. 


The star of the afternoon among the soloists was 
Clarence Whitehill, who was entrusted with the bass part. 
He sang with great dignity, majesty of style and the finish 
of an artist. He won a big and legitimate success. John 
W. Nichols, tenor, proved to be a most satisfactory ora- 
He sang with fervor, intelligence and he, 
too, scored heavily. The soprano and contralto parts were 
given to local singers, Mary Ann Kaufman and- Louise 
Harrison Slade. Miss Kaufman revealed a soprano voice 
of great beauty, well guided and of agreeable quality. 
with taste and understanding: and shared with 


torio singer. 


She sang 
her colleagues in the approval of the audience. Mrs. 
Slade voiced the contralto part if not voluminously, at 


soloists and chorus, and a word of praise is due Edgar 
Nelson, whe presided at the organ. 


NoRTHWESTERNERS IN CHICAGO, 


Several Northwesterners were seen strolling on the 
boulevard during the Yuletide. Among these were Mrs. 
Frederic Snyder, the well known vocal teacher and for- 
mer impresaria of St. Paul, Minn., and Mr. Lachmund, 
the popular cellist and teacher of Duluth, Minn. Mr. 
Lachmund was escorted by his son, who is one of the 
stars on the football team of Leland Stanford University 
in California. 


Greta Toreapie AND CEcIL FANNING IN “IRISH Love.” 


Greta Torpadie and Cecil Fanning in “Irish Love,” were 
the two artists who appeared at the Tiffin musicale at 
the Congress Hotel on Monday morning, December 28. 
This little Irish musicale act introduced to the Tiffin 
audience, a number of familiar songs and an Irish jig, 
and all present seemingly enjoyed the morning very much. 
Miss Torpadie has a beautiful voice, fresh and young. and 
it would be a pleasure to hear her in a more diversified 
program. Mr, Fanning was, as usual, very artistic in his 
interpretations and did the jig very well. The bit o’ green 
before O’Shean’s cottage was a very attractive setting for 
the Irish morning. 


HARVESTER CONCERT. 


Under the direction of Bertha Smith-Titus the Har- 
vester Choristers’ gave a concert at Orchestra Hall last 
Monday evening, December 28, before a large audience. 
Louis Kreidler, baritone, was heard in an aria from Verdi's 
“Masked Ball,” which he sang admirably. The soloist 
proved to be an exceptionally good concert singer, his 
rendition of songs by Henschel, Lowe, Bach and Grieg 
being given with the finish of a recitalist, yet seldom to be 
expected from a grand opera singer. Mr. Kreidler is as 
welcome a singer on the concert platform as he is on the 





least sweetly. Her voice has been well placed and she 
completed an excellent quartet. The orchestra also can 
be congratulated for the beautiful support it gave the 


operatic stage. He was warmly received and deservedly 
so. The proceeds of the concert were donated to the 
United Charities of Chicago. 








ConsTANTIN NicoLay In Ecypt, 





This office acknowledges receipt of a post card from 
Constantin Nicolay,- the popular basso of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. This card was sent from Alex- 


andria, Egypt, Mr. Nicolay writing thereon that he was 


ROSE LUTIGER ; nang : ‘ 
looking forward with great anticipation to his coming to 
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Announces the engagement of 


SENIOR ATTELIO PARELLI 


SHEFFIELD, Tenor 


Management Concert Direction M. H. —<—_ 
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MAROMA 


Conductor of the CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
as the Director of 


THE SCHOOL OF OPERA 
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PIANIST CHARLES W. CLARK, Lenn world renowned baritone is the 
421-424 Fine Arts Bulidiag 7 head of the Vocal Departmen 
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the United States and hoped to reach Chicago some time 
in the spring. 
Cuicaco Woman’s Musicat Cvus. 

The next meeting of the Chicago Woman's Musical 
Club, will be held in the Francis I Room of the Congress 
Hotel on Thursday, January 7. The program will be 
given by the following members: Alice Ione Cramer. 
soprano; Marie Yahr, contralto; Edythe Pruyn Hall, 
Marie G. Easterly, accompanists, and Jessie Isabel Chris- 
tian, soprano; Thomas Valentine Purell, violinist, assist- 
ing artists. The-elub, which was organized on May 25, 
1914, with actiye, asscciate and student memberships, is 
having a most successful season. With the closing of the 
first six months of its existence, it has surpassed all hopes 
and expectations of the organizers. It numbers among 
its 375 members some of the most prominent musicians 
and patrons of music in Chicago and its suburbs. 

Cuicaco SyMpHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERTS. 

At its concert in Orchestra Hall, Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, January 1 and 2, the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, paid tribute to the 
memory of the founder of the orchestra, Theodore 
Thomas, whose death occurred ten years ago on January 
4. The soloist was Harold Bauer, pianist, and the pro- 
gram was devoted entirely to compositions by Beethoven. 
This included the “Coriolanus” overture, the “Eroica” 
symphony and the piano concerto, No. 4, G major. Due 
to the New Year holiday this concert will be reviewed in 
these columns in the next issue. 

GeorceE HAMLIN IN CHICAGO. 

George Hamlin was in Chicago during the holidays and 
left at the end of the week; he will return here the latter 
part of the month prior to making a tour through Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Hamlin will appear in St. Louis during Janu- 
ary. In March he will again be heard in Chicago, when he 
is announced as recitalist at the second artists’ recital to 
be given by the Amateur Musical Club. While in Chicago 
Mr, Hamlin rehearsed his different programs with the 
able assistance of James Whittaker, pianist-accompanist. 

THe OBERNDORFERS’ OpeRA MUSICALES. 

Anne Faulkner and Marx Oberndorfer appeared with 
success in their opera musicale, “Parsifal,” on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, December 29, at La Grange, Ill. On January 7 
they will present “The Ring” at Highland Park, Ill. 

Summy Company PustiisHes Brapiey’s Work. 

Clayton F. Summy announces the publication of the 
second and revised edition of Kenneth M. Bradley’s “Har- 
mony and Analysis.” This work has steadily increased 
in favor until it is now one of the most popular of its 
kind on the market. Mr. Bradley is busily engaged on 
two new works which will be published in the near future. 


ARoNSONS IN CHICAGO. 

Maurice Aronson, the well known pianist and pedagogue, 
formerly of Berlin and now in Chicago, was among the 
visitors to this office during the week. Mr. Aronson stated 
to a representative of the MusicaL Courter that for the 
present he would give lessons at his home, 6222 Rhodes 
avenue. When told by the representative that in Chicago 
teachers now are renting studios in the downtown dis- 
trict, Mr. Aronson replied that he thought the home and 
residence atmosphere was better for the students and that 
he thought pupils should not consider the studio, but the 
teacher. “But, of course,” added Mr. Aronson, “if it is a 
necessity in Chicago now for an instructor to have a 
downtown studio, I will not be an exception to the rule. 
but for the present I want to experiment a little and see 
really if students prefer to come downtown for their les- 
sons rather than receive tuition in a large, spacious and 
well furnished room at home.” 

Mr. Aronson further related some very interesting expe- 
riences about his departure from Germany and also gave 
the representative some interesting data concerning Vera 
Kaplun-Aronson (Mrs. Maurice Aronson), the well known 
concert pianist, who, it is to be hoped, will be heard pub- 
licly in Chicago during the present season. Mr. and Mrs. 
Aronson will reenforce the ranks of the prominent pianists 
already residents of Chicago. 

* Notes. 

Advanced pupils of Allen Spencer, and vocal pupils of 
Edward Clarke will appear in recital Saturday afternoon. 
January 9, at Kimball Hall under the auspices of the 
American Conservatory of Music. _ 

At the eighth concert of the thifd season of the Sinai 
Orchestra, which will be given Sunday evening, January 
3, at Sinai Temple under the direction of Arthur Dunham, 
the soloist will be Myrtle Moses. Beside directing the 
orchestra Mr. Dunham will play an organ solo. 





Zoellner Quartet with Harvard Association. 
For the fourth time within two years, the Zoellner 
Quartet played for the Harvard Musical Association on 


New Year’s Day. The quartet played numbers from works 
by Milhaud, Beethoven and Samazeuilh, 
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THE MANAGERS’ FORUM. 








A Managerial Lesson. 

lf there is any other organization just like the Tri-City 
Concert Orchestra, the Managers’ Forum should be in- 
formed without delay. Up to that time first honors must 
go to the Kansas band, with its splendid conductor, H. W. 
Steininger and president and assistant conductor, Paul R. 
Utt. Nor should we forget the rest of the officers and en- 
thusiastic musicians whose unselfish devotion to the muse 
and their praiseworthy organization has been instrumental 
in giving the best of music to Abilene, Junction City, En- 
terprise and Salina, the four cities that have combined 
their musical forces to make this unique orchestra a pos- 
sibility. 

The School of Tact. 

The average musician who has had no experience in 
organizing musical societies or institutions can hardly form 
even a faint idea of the amount of work, tact, diplomacy 
and time it requires to bring together a number of musi- 
cians in any city small or large and try to mould their tal- 
ents into a peaceful working unit, but those who have had 
their experiences bitter and sweet will appreciate the ti- 
tanic task Dr. Steininger had to accomplish when he set 
about to recruit the worthiest available talent in three 
cities (now grown to four) in order to create a much 
needed musical organization which would wield its power 
for the best interests of the musical cause. 

A Laconic Invitation. 

It would test the ingenuity of a professional manager to 
accomplish the feat, and it is so much more surprising to 
learn of Mr. Steininger’s success, when one considers that 
his entire organizing campaign consisted of this bit of 
publicity matter : 

“Object of Organization” 

1. To get acquainted. 

2. To give each town the best orchestral music at low- 
est price. 

3. To give aspiring students orchestral routine. 

4. To train orchestral players for the highest forms of 
orchestral and choral works. 

The laconic form of’ this “Call to Arms” is truly very 
characteristic of the way things are accomplished in the 
musical world of Kansas, 

One thing in this invitation is most conspicuous by its 
absence, and that is the lure of gold. These unselfish 
men tackled the job with the highest ideals—the Tri-City 
Concert Orchestra was to serve the cause of the muse 
and their respective communities, first and last. 

Popularizing Symphony Prog 

Strange to say the same spirit of enthusiasm that brought 
these thirty musicians together rehearsal after rehearsal, 
and concert after concert, was infused into every man and 
woman who longed for good music, and it was not long 
before the visit of the orchestra was looked for as an 
event of greatest importance and joy and attended as only 
baseball games and revival meetings are patronized in our 
small cities. 

The following program will soon explain the cause of 
the popularity of these concerts: 





A ee eee rr ram , 
Baritone solo, A Poor Man’s Song, ..... ..+-.-cccccsessusvecs Homer 
Paul R. Utt. 

Valse Triste EPG LRA ak cree td oS raecdeas .... Sibelius 
Funeral March of a Marionet.........................+.....-Gounod 
Violin solo, Je suis le petit Tambour.....................005 David 
Mrs. J. Abbie Clark Hogan. 

Symphony, Unfinished (first movement)..................Schubert 
Selman: Sedan Te POM sy ia den whaWb asc dnkesccescccuareee Friml 
NE os 5.5.5) caw Gh ccs bape dA Aka EIM ks so ves oeks Beethoven 
Hungarian Dance ....... .....Brahms 


Camille Hook Blair, flute; Mrs. J. Abbie Clark Hogan, violin; 
Virginia Rockwell, piano. 


Kaiser Quartet (theme with variations)................--...-Haydn 
String Orchestra. 

Baritone solos— 
In My Heart’s Land. ...0. 0.00.50 ccc cece ccc sees eee sss Darnridge 
ee oe Sa ere pk eh Eb0 send waeee- ba keds 5 MOROEE 
The Indifferent Mariner. ............-..+455- ..+++...Bullard 

Paul R. Utt. 
Ei Tawitation’ 6 be Vale@s < o6.cccccecccdeldinsci ss ccccsncsvcers Weber 


Mr. Steininger evidently is blessed not only with an 
unusual share of organizing and musical ability but also 
he is a great student of human nature. He realized that 
it is one thing to organize the orchestra and another and 
graver problem to keep it together. In order to accom- 
plish that end he had to interest every man, woman and 
child, whether in the pianistic, violinistic, or singers’ 
camp. 

This was accomplished without sacrificing the dignity 
or educational value of the orchestra’s work. 


The Problem of “Soaring” Programs. 


From all over the country comes a universal complaint 
‘about programs that soar far and high above the heads 


is a no less ardent champion of the modern cause. 


of the average concert audience which has not gone 
threugh the Preparatory School of Appreciation in the 
shape of many rigid symphony, chamber music, Brahms, 
and Bach programs. The artist, of course, should have 
full sway over his rights to arrange a program but it cer- 
tainly would be of great help to the artist’s representative 
as well as the local manager if the artist would consult 
them as to the musical appreciation of the cities in which 
he appears. Cooperation between manager and artist 
would bear splendid fruit even in this delicate matter. To 
“play over their heads” is almost as bad as “playing to the 
gallery,” an error indulged in mostly by our young artists 
who have not as yet developed the distinct and intricate 
art of arranging programs. 

If young artists would consider the fact that the pub- 
licity value of their program can be of the utmost im- 
portance in shaping the financial success of a concert, they 
undoubtedly would pay more attention to this matter, and 
soon would realize that the arrangement of the program 
is closely linked with the efforts and business interests of 
their personal and local concert managers. There is a 
happy medium between the “gallery play” and “soaring 
far above.” 

Pardon me, kind reader, for straying so far from the 
path that the Tri-City Concert Orchestra suggested, but 
it can readily be seen that Mr. Steininger’s splendid or- 
ganization teaches such a multitude of worthy lessons that 
one is apt to wander off on one or two side lines.. 


The Awakening of Civic Pride. 


The admirable spirit which has brought forth such 
splendid results in those four cities should encourage en- 
terprising and ambitious musicians in other parts of the 
country. The musical press of America is at all times 
ready to help the cause of such musical organizations. 
Where the interurban lines make travelling inexpensive 
and convenient, surprising results can be attained in ap- 
proximately short time. 

The orchestra manager who can awaken the civic pride 
of a city has won nine-tenths of his battle for the support 
of his organization. See Minneapolis. Such being the 
case it does not take much imagination to foresee the 
gratifying results that may be attained from arousing a 
certain amount of spirit of competition in the hearty sup- 
port of an*orchestra as it makes its rounds between the 


three or four cities from which it has recruited it; 
musicians. 
Musical organizations such as the Tri-City Concert 


Orchestra are the great public music teachers, the best 
cultivators of a truer appreciation of musical art, for they 
form. an omnipresent noble influence capable of attaining 
more lasting and important results than the haphazard 
visits of a musical organization or two that may and may 
not be brought to these small cities. They will pave the 
way for the bigger things in time to come, insuring not 
only an appreciation for the artistic but financial support 
as well, 

Hats off to Kansas, for it has made a record, and not 
only with its “Bumper Wheat Crop.” It is building 
mighty landmarks in the musical history of America. 

Nemo. 
(Comments invited.) 





Grainger Will Give New York Recital. 





Percy Grainger, the young Australian pianist, whose 
orchestral compositions created such a stir at the recent 
New York Symphony Society concerts, has received so 


“many requests from music lovers to appear in a New 


York recital while on his present visit to the United 
States, that he has made arrangements with Antonia Saw- 
yer to give a piano recital in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Thursday, February 11. 

Mr. Grainger is known in Europe for the unhackneyed 
programs he presents. Though on the one hand an en- 
thusiast for all that is primitive and untutored in music 
(as shown by the many hundreds of tunes he has himself 
collected with the aid of the talking machine from peasants 
and sailors in Europe and from natives in New Zealand 
and the South Seas, and by his “widely popular concert ar- 
rangements of British and Scandinavian folk-music), he 
At his 
piano recitals in London, he was the very first to introduce 
Debussy and Cyril Scott to English audiences in any form 
whatever, and since then he has done pioneer work in mak- 
ing known the piano works of Debussy, Ravel, Cyril Scott, 
Balfour Gardiner, Albeniz and Grenados to audiences in 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway and Finland on his extended yearly tours. It is re- 


ported that the New York house of Schirmer’s has made 
arrangements with Mr. Grainger to publish American edi- 
tions of some of his orchestral, choral, chamber, vocal and 
piano compositions, already published in Europe by 
Schotts. 





The MacDermids’ Western Tour. 


Plans for the Western tour of Sibyl Sammis-MacDer- 
mid and James G. MacDermid, under the management of 
Alma Voedisch are nearing completion, They will open 
at Salt Lake City, January 25, and after filling engage- 
ments in neighboring cities will go to Southern California 
to appear under L. F. Behymer’s direction. They will then 
work up the Pacific Coast to the principal cities in the 
Northwest. 

Mr. MacDermid’s songs are gaining a wide popularity 
in all parts of the country. “Sacrament,” in particular, is 
being programmed by distinguished artists, including 
Christine Miller, Julia Claussen, Paul Althouse and Jeanne 
Jomelli. The latter artist alternates between this song and 
“If You Would Love Me” (a more recent number) in her 
twenty-five weeks’ vaudeviile tour of the large cities. Evan 
Williams remains loyal to one of the first of the Mac- 
Dermid’s songs (“Charity”), and has written Mr. Mac- 
Dermid as follows regarding it: “I have done ‘Charity’ in 
about eighty concerts during the past season. It will in 
all probability be one of my stock songs as long as I am 
before the public.” 





’ 





Kreisler’s Second Recital. 





Again a large audience applauded and otherwise feted 
Fritz Kreisler when he gave his second New York recital 
at Carnegie Hall last Wednesday afternoon, December 30. 

The Viennese violinist was in admirable musical and 
technical spirits and what that means is an old story to 
all those who have been present at one or more of Kreis- 
ler’s very many American appearances. 

Last Wednesday he played Vivaldi’s C major concerto, 
Corelli’s “La Follia,” the two Beethoven romances, three 
Slavonic dances by Dvorak, a Bach sarabande double, and 
bourrée, for violin alone; and his “Timbourin 
Chinois,” and “Romance and Scherzo.” 

The Kreisler arrangements of the Dvorak dances repre- 
sented an excellent piece of transcription in which the 
brilliant color of the compositions was preserved uncom- 
monly well and their orchestral effects reproduced as 
literally as it is possible to do so upon the violin. The 
player’s own “Romance and Scherzo” is not a noteworthy 
creation in the way of originality, but reveals exceptional 
musicianship. 


own 





Jenny Dufau’s Winter Engagements. 





Jenny Dufau will open the second half of her concert 
tour on January 10 at Houston, Texas. Miss Duxfau will 
sing also at Greenville, Texas, before the St. Cecilia Club. 
at Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Miss., at Ward-Bel- 
mont College, Nashville, at the Tutwiler Hotel Ball Room, 
Birmingham (Sharpe-Frazier series), at Talladega, Ala. 
at Hardin College, Mexico, Mo.; Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa; Youngstown, Ohio; Keokuk, Iowa: Kokomo, 
Ind.; Chillicothe, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Bedford, Ind.; 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; Indianapolis, Ind.. and other cities 
in the Central States. Miss Dufau’s Boston recital will 
be giver. at Steinert Hall, in February, and her annual 
New Yerk recital will be given also in February. 

Miss Dufau has been engaged for many of the impor- 
tant spring festivals, and it is probable that she will re- 
main over until the first week of July before sailing for 
Europe. 


Snelgrove’s Violin Playing Pleases Buffalo. 





At the recital given during Christmas week at Elmwood 
Music Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., Arthur C. Snelgrove gave evi- 
dence of decided gain in surety and repose in his violin 
playing. His tone also is much fuller than formerly and 
lends itself to greater variation in color, of the advantage 
of which he was not slow to avail himself. His technic 
is clean and capable and he has excellent standards of 
interpretation. He has spent some time abroad studying 
and did some coaching in New York with Victor Kizdo, 
the Amcrican exponent of the Auer system. 





Serato’s January Bookings. 





January will find Arrigo Serato, the violinist, filling en- 
gagements in the following cities, with two New York 
farewell concerts the last week in January: 

January 4—Utica, N. Y. 

January 8—Washington, D. C. 

January .1t+-Bagby morning musicale, New York 

January 12—New Haven, Conn. (symphony). 

January 15—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Madame Helene Koelling 
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Maker of 


ELEANOR McLELLA Singers 


sts who are sts ud) ing or have studied with Miss McLellan 
pr . Phila. and Pittsburgh Orchestras 
one, Montreal and Boston Operas 





I ield, contralto, formerly with etro- 
ylitan Opera Co. s 
Dan Beddoe, oratorio tenor, highest paid church tenor 
NY 
Edwin Evans, bar itone, Phila. highest paid church 
May Jennings, rmerly Church of Divine Paternity, 
WN y 


Edward Strong, tenor 14 years, 5th Ave. Pres. Church, 
no hran, sopr ano, Dantzig Opera, Germany 
Helen rs, contralto, Cassel Opera, Germany 

r s eran 10, Hammerstein Opera Company 
v Jonner, tenor, Rutgers Pres. Church, N. Y. 


Stadio: 8 West 67th Street, New York City. Phone 6965 Columbus 



















If you would know why it is some grand 
pianos lose that beautiful tone quality that is 
so attractive at first, write Kranich & Bach for 
a booklet that tells just how this is brought 

ibout. There is much other information that 
is of value pertaining to grand pianos in these 

ooks, and they can be had free, upon request. 


KRANICH & BACH 
New York 











MacDowell Club Concert. 


On Tuesday evening, December 29, a joint recital was 
given at the MacDowell Club, New York, by Alexander 
Bloch, violinist; Paolo Martucci, pianist, and Eva Gau- 
thier, soprano. Mr. Bloch played numbers by Wagner- 
Wilhelmj, Burleigh, Brahms-Joachim, Pugnani-Kreisler, 
Chopin-Auer, and Wieniawski and again confirmed the 
impression already made by his recent performances that 
he is a violinist of genuine talent. He possesses a broad 
tone, a very well developed and fluent technic and his 
musical feeling is shown in the excellence of his inter- 
pretations. His accompaniments were excellently played 
by Blanche Bloch. 

Martucci was heard in a set of compositions by the 
older Italian composers and a number of compositions 
by his father, Giuseppe Martucci. He was particularly 
successful in the latter, which are splendid compositions 
and especially well suited to his brilliant and virile style. 

Miss Gauthier is a newcomer to New York and she was 
heard upon this occasion in Javanese and Malay folksongs, 
which she had an opportunity to study by residing for 
many years in Java, where she was entertained by the 
royal household and assisted by the government in the 
collecting of these folksongs. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to allow the impression to pass that Miss Gauthier 
sings only these interesting Oriental works. Only re- 
cently she completed tours in Australia with Mischa El- 
man and Harold Bauer, She is a genuine artist, posse$s- 
ing a thoroughly trained voice of delightful quality. 








Philharmonic Sunday Concert. 





An extremely attractive concert was that given by the 
Philharmonic Society last Sunday afternoon, January 3, 
at Carnegie Hall, with a request program consisting of 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, Wagner’s “Dreams,” 
and “Waldweben” from “Siegfried,” Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes” and Delibes’ “Sylvia” suite. 

Pure melody predominated in all the numbers and bathed 
the senses of the listeners. Such programs do much to 
make regular concert goers of the lay public and it is 
a wise move on the part of the Philharmonic management 
to intersperse them in the regular series of concerts with 
their sterner selections given by the orchestra. 

The playing of the lovely works heard last Sunday left 
nothing to be desired in the way of appealing tone quality, 
executive finish, and temperamental warmth. At the present 
moment the Philharmonic possesses the best personnel 
that ancient organization ever has known, and the public 
leaves no doubt of its recognizance of the fact. Attendance 
at the Philharmonic concerts is notable for its remarkable 
increase this season. 





Lucile Collette’s Playing Pleases. 


Lucile Collette, the young violinist who has been playing 
in New York and vicinity where she has been agreeably 
heard in a number of concerts during the last month, ap- 
peared recently at the annual musicale given by members 
of the National California Club in New York (Mrs. 
Thomas J. Vivian president), which was given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Miss Collette played “Caprice 
Viennoise,” Kreisler; “Zapateados,” Sarasate; and “Polo- 
naise.” Vieuxtemps. This violinist shows a seriousness 
in her art which is delightful. Her numbers won her the 
enthusiastic applause of her hearers. 





Friedberg in Important Musical Centers. 





Carl Friedberg, the pianist, will appear during the month 
of January in the following cities: 

New York. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Chicago, IIl. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lincoln, Neb. 





La Forge For Mme. Sembrich. 


Frank La Forge, who has been long associated with both 
Frances Alda, the Metropolitan opera soprano, and Gutia 
Casini, the young Russian cellist, is to accompany Mme. 
Sembrich at her Chicago recital early in January by the 
courtesy of Mme. Alda. The Casini-La Forge dates have 
been canceled for this season, owing to the fact that Casini 
is interned as a prisoner of war at Leipsic, he being a Rus- 
sian of military age. 








Who Would Have Been Harmed? 


The proposed concert to be given at Shrewsbury by in- 
terned Germans for the benefit of themselves has been pro- 


hibited by the War Office, and a good thing too!—London 
Musical News. 
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NEWS reo’ VARIOL 


Omaha. 


Omehea, 

The recent visit to this city of the San Carlo Opera Company 
proved to be a successful and profitable venture. Four perform- 
ances were given, and the attendance figures formed something of a 
record for opera patronage here, the smallest audience of the series 
ran high over the 


Neb., December 21, 1914. 


numbering over 3,200 people. Enthusiasm also 
quality of the performances and the general excellence of the com- 
pany. Regarding the principals, little can be said excepting ir 
praise. From the initial performance, when Mme. Vaccari thrilled 
the audience by her brilliant delineation of the part of Lucia, to the 
closing evening, when “Trovatore” was given, with Ester Adaberto, 
Carolina Zawner, Giuseppe Agostini and A. Modesti in the leading 
parts, the standard of vocalism was exceptionally and gratifyingly 
high. and capably supported by the orchestra under the skillful guid- 
ance of Giuseppi Angelini, whose noble contempt for scores in con- 
ducting was not the least noteworthy feature of his performance 
here. Aside from the two operas mentioned above, “Faust,” “Ca- 
valleria” and “Pagliacci”? were performed by the San Carlo Company 
while here. The visit of the company was brought about by the 
order of Shriners, Lucius Pryor acting as local manager. 
oOo 


A most interesting recital was that given here recently by Louise 
Jarsen-Wylie, whose brilliant voice and artistic interpretations en- 
hanced the fine reputation she has previously enjoyed here. A pro- 
gram of choice selections from the modern imternational song liter- 
ature was performed by Mme. Wylie with a notable versatility and 
mature artistic insight. The accompaniments and a group of solos 
were played by Jean P. Duffield. 

© 

After an absence of several years spent in piano study in Paris, 
Marie Mikova has returned to her home in this city for a time at 
least, with the prestige gained from a number of successful appear- 
ances with important Paris orchestras. Her recent recital here 
gave her-ample opportunity for the display of a full complement of 
pianistic excellencies, including a well rounded technic, great power 
and verve, and a vigorous temperament. The chief numbers of her 
program were Beethoven's “Appassionata’’ sonata. a Chopin group 
consisting of three etudes, two waltzes and the A flat polonaise, and 
the Ravel “‘Sonatine.”” Miss Mikova was assisted by Mme. Ormsby- 
Thompson, soprano, 2nd Mme. Borglum, accompanist. 

oo 

An educational public rehearsal was recently given by the local 
Symphony Study Orchestra, Henry Cox, director. “The Symphony 
Before Beethoven” was the evening’s subject, and was amply treated 
in a lecture by Mr, Cox and illustrated by the performance of 
symphonies by Von Dittersdorf, Haydn (“Military”) and Mozart 
(“Jupiter”). 


&¢® 
Luella Anderson, whose study of the violin was disturbed on ac- 
count of European war conditions, was heard in recital early this 
month, assisted by Sigmund Landsberg, pianist, and J. H. Simms, 
organist. Miss Anderson showed the results of long and careful 
training, no little temperament and gratifying poise in a group of 
miscellaneous compositions, and the big Ciaconna in G minor by 
Vitali. She also collaborated with Mr. Landsberg in a successful 
performance of Beethoven’s E flat piano and violin sonata, Mr. 
Simms’ organ numbers by Debussy and Grieg were much enjoyed. 
o@¢ 
Corinne Paulson and Frances Nash are two additional Omaha mu- 
sicians whom the war has caused to return to their home city. Both 
Miss Paulson and Miss Nash have made successful appearances with 
Minna Meyer 
another who prefers the comparative quiet of the local atmosphere 
to that of war stirred Europe. Miss Meyer appeared in a song re 
cital at the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium recently, assisted by Sigmund 
Landsberg, pianist. 


t.e Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. soprano, is yet 





oo® 


Evelyn Hopper’s January contracts call for an appearance of Ru 
dolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, on January 8, and a recital by Alma 
Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist on January 2s. 
© ® ® 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond has been engaged for a program on the even- 


ing of January 18, at the North Side Christian Church. 
® ® 


Henry Cox, violinist, is giving regular semi-public pupils’ recitals 

in his quarters in the Patterson Block. 
© , 

The latest addition to the teaching faculty of the Omaha School 
of Orchestral Instruments is Florence Woolley, violinist, a graduate 
of Oberlin College. 

®?e¢ 

Luella Allen is another violinist who has been giving studio re- 
citals at regular intervals. She reports a large and interesting class. 

©o6¢ 

April 26 and 27 have been definitely fixed as the dates for the 
annual spring concerts of the Mendelssohn Choir and Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 


The soloists will be Olive Klein, soprano; Mar- 


garet Keyes, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Clarence White 
hill, bass, 
oo 
Hans Kronold, the cellist, is the latest serious artist to be heard 
here in vaudeville. He recently played a week’s engagement at the 


local Orpheum Theatre. 
: ©o¢ 
Mrs. E. R. Zabriskie, violinist, recently brought a number of her 
pupils to a public hearing at the First Christian Church. 
oo 
Marion Green, the Chicago basso, appeared here thts month before 
the Tuesday Morning Musical Club. 
ooo 
The choir of the First Methodist Church, J. E. Carnal, director, 
assisted by Frank Mach, vio- 
Jean P. Durrtetp, 


was heard early this month in concert, 
linist, 





Lindsborg. 
Lindsborg, Kan., December 16, 1914. 

Andrea Sarto, bass-baritone of New York City, appeared here 
in recital last Wednesday evening at the Bethany College of Fine 
Arts. He gave a noteworthy recital which was interesting both 
from the standpo'nt of the mor-er in ch it wes presented and 
for the songs which he advanced. Of the classics, Mr. Sarto of- 
fered a group of songs by Schumann, which he sang with great 
delicacy and artistic conviction. Songs in English by Lohr, Van 
der Stucken, Korbay and Fisher displayed excellent enunciation. 
Otto Fisher, of Wichita, acted as accompanist. 


o> @© & 





The Song Cycle Quartet, newly organized, made its debut Mon- 
day night at the College Chapel. The quartet presented Cadman’s 
“The Morning of the Year,” which was enthusiastically received. 
The singing in the ensemble work was good, the voices blending 
well together. The solo parts were well sung and interpreted. 
Edith Anderson has a lyric soprano of good quality. She received 
hearty applause “Welewnre, Sweet Wind.” Hazle 
Engle, contralto, has a voice of considerable volume and good 
She has a strong sense of dramatic effect and her 
singing was very impressive. The tenor part was sung by Arvid 
Wallin, one of the piano teachers at Bethany College. Mr. Wallin 
has a good voice and uses it to advantage. His solos were well 
received. Ulv Woodside, baritere, displaved a rich and resonant 
He sang with fine musicianship. The quartet was assisted 
This young artist has proven himself a master 
His playing of the prelude and allegro by Pug- 
nani-Kreisler was flawless. The enthusiastic audience demanded an 
encore, to which he responded with a “Cradle Song,” written by 
himself, for violin alone. This is a very beautiful composition 
and demands a fine technic. The Song Cycle Quartet was ably 
accompanied by Roy Underwood. 


® © °e 


efter the or 


tone quality. 


voice. 
by Arthur Uhe. 
of his instrument. 


Several parties from here went to Hutchinson, Kan., to attend 
the performances of the San Carlo Opera Company. Those who 
attended were very enthusiastic over the performances. 

a ®& ® 

Uly Woodside, baritone, who has studied the past three years 
with Mr. Haesener, and who is preparing for a professional career, 
will study next year with Oscar Seagle, the well known baritone 
and teacher H. 





Osage, lowa. 


Osage, Ia., November 30, 1914. 

The musical activities of Osage are principally those promoted by 
the music department of Cedar Valley Seminary, located here. This 
is a small co-educational school, which, under the leadership of the 
new principal, Rev. Horace G. Colpitts, A.M., of the University of 
Chicago, is due to develop into one of the most important prepara- 
tory schools in the State. 

A new gymnasium is being erected which will be finished by Janu- 
ary 1. There will be a large stage at one end of the main room 
and this room will be used as an auditorium for faculty recitals, 
concerts, commencement exercises, etc. The music studios will be 
located also in this building. 

Frank Parker, formerly of the faculty of the American Conserva- 
tory, Chicago, was engaged recently as director of the music de- 
partment, and he will teach singing as well. Florence C. Fennessy, 
a graduate of Lombard Conservatory, Galesburg, is teacher of pi- 
ano, theory and history of music, and Harriet Woodard, teacher of 
violin. 

ooo 

The Treble Clef Club, a chorus of thirty women of the seminary, 
under the direction of Frank Parker, have started rehearsals for 
their first program, which will be given im the new gymnasium the 
last of January The program will include part songs by Horatio 
Parker, Rubinstein, Lacombe and Chaminade, the recently published 





S GIES 


six choruses by Rachmaninoff, and Henry K. fladley’s cantata, “T 
Princess of Ys.” os 
. > @ 

The glee club of the high school, under the direction of Sadie 
Leet, who has charge of the public school music here, will give “T! 
Pennant,” an operetta by Oscar J. Lehrer, at the Sprague Oper 
House during the third week in December 

>» ®& & 

The chorus choir of the Methodist church, under the direction 
Frank Parker, will present Frederick Field Bullard’s Christmas car 
tata, “The Holy Infant,’’ Sundszy evening, December 20. Mrs. M 
H. Gardner is the organist. 

> ® ® 

The pupils of Miss Fennessy. Miss Woodard and Mr. Parker 

the seminary music department, gave a recital in the chapel befor« 


the facul'y and students, Monday afternoon, November 23 





Victoria. 


Victoria, B. C., December 15, 1914 
Eiizabeth Walker is meeting with success as a piano instructor 


in her charming Fort street studio home. One of her most tal 


ented pupils is Julia Kent, who has won honors which reflect 
credit upon her teacher 
e@¢6¢ ’ 
James Trethewey, the English violinist, has made a fine impres 
sion since coming to this city within the last year or two. He has 


given some notable violin numbers under distinguished patronage 
including Sir Richard and Lady McBride, Dr. and Mrs. Hermann 
Robertson, the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Bowser, and the Ladies’ Musical 


Club. 
> @6 
The Ladies’ Musical Club, of this city, has been deeply inter 
ested in patriotic efforts this season, in view of the war. Mrs 


Nash is the club’s efficient president, while other prominent off- 
cers and promoters are Mrs. Hermann Robertson, Mrs. Duncan 
Ross and Miss Helmcken. 

>e¢ 


The Arion Club, under the able direction of E. Howard Russell, 
B. A., 


voices was organized in 1892. 


has entered another active season. This chorus of men’s 


> ¢ 
Among vocalists heard here this season were three well known 
in this capital’s social circles, Mrs. Harry Pooley, Mrs. Robin 
Dunsmuir and Mrs, Roy Troup. All of these ladies have given 
effective assistance at patriotic benefits. 
© 
Eva Hart, the English soprano, has, by her beautiful voice, artis- 
tic interpretations and charming personality, won her way into the 
hearts of the people of Victoria. She teaches singing and fre 
quently is heard on the concert and operatic platforms 
> ¢ 
R. MacKenzie, tenor, is one of the most gifted and versatile of 
the local artists, while in business circles he is popular and promi 
nent at the firm of Fletcher Brothers, music dealers, in this city 
May Ham 


San Antonio. 


San Antonio, Texas, December 10, 
} 





Yvonne de Tréville, coloratura soprano, appeared here in 
recently under the auspices of a local musical club. Her recit 
was enjoyed deeply by an appreciative audience. Besides being t 





possessor of a voice of delicious sweetness and beauty, she presente: 
1 uniquely attractive program—‘Three Centuries of Prima Donne.” 
In the first group she impersonated Mile. Maupin. The songs wer« 
authentic and the atmosphere was indeed one of that period In tl 
second group she impersonated Jenny Lind. One was first 


by her sweetness and beauty, and her hoop skirt was quite 





She sang in English “Last Night the Nightingale Woke Me.’ 
encore to this group was the “Cowherd’s Song,” with its wonde 
echo. which she herself accompanied at the piano. Her third gr 
h she gave an excep 


included the aria from “Louise,”’ to whic 





good interpretation Among her encores Mlle. de Tréville gave “T 


Last Rese of Summer,”’ accompanying herself on the harp This 
song pleased so much that she added another 
> ®> ® 
Harold Morris, a San Antonio boy, who returned only a 





time ago from the Cincinnati Conservatory, gave his local debut 


recital recently. His program included a toccata and fugue by Bax 


fausig; a sonata, B flat major, six etudes, a nocturne, two preludes 





and twe waltzes hy Chopin; the “Liebestraum” (A flat), “Gnemer 
reigen,” and the “Legende” (St. Francis Walk the W s 
and a group of four of his own compositions ust leed 
worthy of a place on any concert pianist’s program M Morris 


possesses well grounded technic and he interprets his 


understanding. San Antonio has reason-to be proud of him Mr 
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mbourg, cellist, and Pasquale Amato, 


recently gave its first public 
t f about eighty women, with 
New York, as the conductor. The follow- 
“The Snow 


the third concert of the Subscription Series at the home of Mrs. 
L. C. Phipps on Sunday afternoon, December 6. 
oOo 
The Denver Municipal Band, under Frederick Neil Innes, is giv- 
ing some fine concerts at the Auditorium on Sunday afternoons 
during the winter, 


tet, op. 70, Arthur Foote, and piano quintet, op. 20, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley. It is the custom of the Quintet Club to give an American 
program once ,each year, and these offerings are always well re- 
ceived. The performances of this organization have reached a high 
pitch of excellence, and Louisville musicians are proud of its record. 
The members are: First violin, Charles Letzler; second violin, Alinde 


Rudolf; viola, Victor Rudolf; cello, Karl Schmidt; piano, Mrs. J. E. 


~ g I Lotus Flower,” Schumann; 
Y . 
St Rogers, S Ant Mozart Society; tenor solos, “I Hear - oo f : Whitney. } t 
\ Me.” Marshall: “At Dawning,” Cadman, Robert Kamp A chorus of 100 voices, under the direction of Henry Houseley, oe ‘ 
panic Mr. Claasen; mezzo-soprano solo, “Two Songs ‘%4"% old Christmas carols last Sunday afternoon. Prominent solo- : E . 2 
Zulime Herff, accompanied by Ruth Bengaman;  *8*S appear at each concert. Dotores Reepy Maxwe tt. A large audience assembled at the Woman’s Club on the evening 














of December 17 to hear Harry E. Mueller present a program of 









































Mozart-Claases The Blue Danube,” Strauss, chorus. piano compositions. Mr, Mueller is a young aspirant for musical 
; ce oo se eee miei Louisville. ~ honors, and the ambitious nature of his program and-its satisfactory 
, ang: —s ROS ee rendition reflect great credit upon him. The numbers were the j 
formal opening of the Empire . op . . ; 
' Sain egl -e Eli Lacie Ke. tient Beethoven E flat major sonata; Chopin’s D flat major nocturne; 
Me Ban Phong oe ae Serna eee ; : bn 16. Seen Se ee etudes, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 11, Chopin; Rachmaninoff’s prelude in G 
I M : ve - : Fri ink Orr gre: became’ ~ One of the most enjoyable concerts of the season was given by minor; Debussy’s “La Fille Aux Cheveux Lin”; the Mendelssohn- 
Clarence Eddy will be at the organ, and the choir of Calvary Church under the direction of Frederic A. Liszt “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” and Liszt’s concert study in 4 
Mrs, Stantey WINTERS. Cowles, choirmaster, at the Woman's Club on the evening of De- D flat. Mr. Mueller’s playing is characterized by restraint and ve 
Bh tee eee cember 15. The program consisted entirely of music from the Rus- scholarly interpretation. n 
D sian Church service, and was both unique in character and admirable Oe \ 
enver. in rendition. Remarkable smoothness of tone was noticeable through- 4 5 . 
ate eae es é out, particularly in the pianissimo passages, and the shading and The regular meeting of the Wednesday Morning Musical Club j 
2735 E. Colfax Avenue, phrasing were especially well managed. The numbers given were was held on December 9, with the following program: Valse, E minor 
Reaiet Col., December 22, 1914. the Russian National Hymn; “Christ When a Child,” Tschaikowsky; #4 nocturne, Chopin; “If I Were a Bird,” Henselt; “Au Claire de 
\rrigo Serato, the Italian vio inist, appenged in this city Tuesday “The Lord’s Prayer,” Tschaikowsky; “Oh, Holy Jesus,” Lvoff; “The la Lune,” Brassin; played by Alma Steedman; “My Heart Is a \ 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra.  Creeq,” Gretchaninoff; “Bless the Lord, O My Soul,” Ippalitow- Lute.” Huntington Woodman; “On the Georgian Hills,” Rimsky- / 
_ prog was given, including Dvorak’s overture, Tvanof; “Ave Maria,” Tschaikowsky; “The Cherubimic Hymn,” Korsakow; “Romance,” Debussy; “Roses d’Hiver,” Fontenailles; | 
Husit oj ; Wieniawski’s c sop is Page ee violin and Bortnyanski; “We Praise Thee,”’ Schvedof, and “Hymn of Praise,” sung by Dorothy Beilst . penied by Mrs. Claude Allen; coo- 
wo short numbers from César Franck’s symphonic poem, ‘Tschaikowsky. “The Creed” was intoned by Tlva Ropke, with a  °efto for two violins, Bach, played by Louise Brown and Jean 
I $ pre - -_ tugee ond apt co patna pianissimo background by the choir. The entire program was un- Brandeis; “Cade la Sera,” Mililotti; arietta from “De Roi et le : 
nd Massenet eit, wees dese ree gee accompanied, and the tonal beauty and accuracy were worthy all  Fermier,” Monsigny, sung by Dorothy Beilstein. k 
is warmth of temperament an 1S praise, The concert is to be repeated in the near future. oeO® i 
e next concert, January 21, brings John Mc- 3 
Cor e tenor, 1 a capacity house is assured. ooo Future concerts of importance are those to be given by Evan 
>? The third concert of the Louisville Quintet on December 8 was Williams on January 13, the Minneapolis Orchestra on February 23 
| er Music Quintet, with Eleanor Young, Della Hoover, devoted to works of American composers, and was heard by a large and Fritz Kreisler on March 2, under the management of Harry if] 
Mrs, Pic t Fuller, Mary Joslin and Lola Carrier Worrell, gave audience, The selections were: Piano trio, B Cutter; string quar- Marx, K. W. D. i 
a: | 
CONCERTS IN OREGON METROPOLIS $2.50 (lower floor chairs) to seventy-five cents. This con- Tschaikowsky, on Sunday evening, January 3. It will give 
‘ 3 cert was one of the Steers & Coman series. its sixth concert consisting exclusively of works by Beetho- 
Portland Hears Well Presented Symphony Program—John Porrtanp Notes. oom on repre A ers ee? at This = a philan- 
McCormack Greeted by Usual Crowds— Notes. . Via i thropic under ing and these excellent concerts are given 
Arthur Alexander, the Paris tenor, is visiting his parents t a nominal admission fee. The quartet is headed by | j 
443 Sherlock Building, } in this city, Mr. Alexander was soloist with the Port- \jaximilian Pilzer. | } 
P lan - aCe ~ 4 
Portland, Ore., December 19, 1914 land Symphony Orchestra on May 22, 1908, when Charles ' 
Decidediy gratifying was the last symphony concert Djerke conducted the organization. 5 
hich was conducted by George E. Jeffery. These selec- Under the auspices of the Oregon Chapter of the Conservatory of Northern Music. 
ce . ac é ; jl 
were played: Beethoven’s symphony in F major, No. American Guild of Organists, Lucien E. Becker gave a free The Conservatory of Mésthira Muck, ines Hosgsbro 
6; Luigini’s “Ballet Egyptian,” Ole Bull’s “Saterjentens organ recital today in the Columbia Theatre to which Chathesaien’ @uadies. See SP Ppt Be 
Sontag,” Wagner’s “Dreams” and Nicolai’s overture tO the school children were invited. Serdheth al aie York mt rs licin Seiehints elk: tin 
Phe Merry Wives of Windsor.” The large audience was Next week the Monday Musical Club, Mrs. G. J. Frankel, el: Maus Kinsale Ch : laan «tiles A Ca 
very enthusiastic, Owing to the slight illness of Carl Ae e : oa a Pe Te a Oi oa as me. Hoegsbro-Christensen, piano; Miss A, Cas- 
; g president, will give another “community sing” in the ¥ Sinciholes. ‘sleno< Kenst Deitem, of Stockholm 
Denton, associate conductor, Mose Christensen has been Armory. ste Rowe Narehig, Finnish esd i 1: Wilhelm 
chosen to conduct the third concert, January 3. Alfred Bergen, the baritone, appeared at the opening of Cech. of ‘Copeal aia vith :* Maik Seuncibiy dentine ; 
Cc no ett the new Orpheum (vaudeville) Theatre, November 20. A Ey re . a . : 
Joun McCormack SINGs. ‘ ‘ 3 Lillian Concord, dramatic and plastic art. 
The Portland Oratorio Society, Joseph H. Finley, di- 
Last evening John McCormack was heard by two thou- rector, announces “The Messiah” for December 29. 
| persons. He offered works by Mozart, Wolf, Sinding, Joun R. OaTMAN. WAN i ED 
Rachmanioff and Schneider and a group of Irish songs. TE v Cal 
Needless to say, McCormack won : rati : . . TEACHERS WA} D—Teachers of Voice Culture 
Veedl to say, McC rmack won an ovation. Donald Chamber Music Society Plays Tschaikowsky. ; ys vise i f * ¢, 
Macbeath. violinist, assisted. Edwin Schneider was accom- ——— Piano and Pipe Organ, Violin and Piano, for good posi- 
p Seats were placed on the stage and many persons The Educational Chamber Music Society of New York tions in Southern Colleges. Address The Interstate 
v urned away at the door. The prices ranged from gave its fifth concert, consisting of chamber music by Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Building, New Orleans, La. 
PAULINE LEMMER. _ voice cutture | RICHARD EX NIOT'T'S Baritone 
HARLES STUC Art of Singing CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO EDW ARD H 
Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty For Concert Booking Address ° 
239 Fifth Avenue ee Pittsburg Pa 307-08 Nixon Theatre Pittsburgh, Pa, . 
TENOR BY TT P 
( ) GEORGE D. HERWIG |" SCOTT JOPLIN 
TENOR “MAGNETIC RAG” - — 
Soloist 239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. | For sale by Crown Music Company, 1437 Broadway, N.Y., or En- 


Brick Presbyterian Church 
Fifth Ave. & 37th St, N. Y. 


CONCERT ORATORIO 
RECITAL 














' (Limited number of pupils accepted) 


terprise Music Supply Company, 145 West 45th St., we. 





ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing—Recitals 
600 W. 139th St. Audubon 5393-3 














MARGARET KEYES CONTRALTO 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


SOLO PIANIST 


Director of the Conserva- 
tory, Muskingum College 











ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 


ent, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
New York. Personal address, 600 West 
Phone, 1810 Audub 


New Concord, Ohio. 


34th St., 


Available Sanday Evenings 
138th St. 


WALTER R. ANDERSON 











Direction : 


























171 West 57th St. New York aon Perr eg cn wn enn eng ~ Seal a 
TENOR FRANZ Wil GABRIEL 
Lambert MU RP HY moore |! KOHLER| WILLIAMS 
West 34th ANOMOSICAL BUREAU VIOLINIST—TEACHER BARITONE 


Drector 
Conductor Erie Symphony Orchestra|| Apollo Club and Erie Festival Chorus 


DIRECTORS OF erg ngage niggas ae MUSIC = ART 
Majestic Theatre Building Erie, Pa, 

















* School of Music and Arts 


S6-S8 West o7th Paes. LEECH STERNER, Gerneses 


Dormitory for out-of-town eeaseae 


Praais Course in Ear Training and Melody Writing 


By BESSIE WILLIAMS SHERMAN. Price, 35c. 


explicit directions for training the ear and establishing an understanding of melody 


ss of little children—to be used in connect 
r. “On the Road to Toneland.”  ""ecuon with a small set of Piano studies by the 





- 679 Riverside 











“You'll Like Gambleized Music” 


IT’S “BOUND” TO GIVE SATISFACTION --— IT “COSTS”? NO MORE 





We supply Hinged, any octavo or sheet music published 

Music sent on selection without any guarantee as to the amount 
to be kept. 

Write for our liberal On Sale plan. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO., 
General Music Dealers. 65-67 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


What the Montessori method is in other branches of work with th 
" a knowledge of the seale, intervals, rhythm, pot prs eB aioe hg oe 
st as he earlier learned to talk—with no conscious effort. Confusing’ technical t fons 
voided—in their place words have been used which are in keeping with appropriate fittle 
y-stories which are all that is visible to the child of the real study he is making. , 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY, Publishers 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 








Palhwi 


PIANO 








“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” 
“ A tone which blends 20 well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


—Pugno 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 


806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 
The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 


LEEFSON - HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON 
Siecsmee } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Ovide Musin 
Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 


Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
rtistic Piano Playing 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 

















Management: LOUDON CHARLTON | 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin, 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 











Dramatic Mezzo 


ELSA LYON?™™ ssp: 
Available for Concerts and Opera for Season 1914-15 


OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival. Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 


FLORENCE de COURCY 


CONTRALTO BOSTON OPERA CO. 
Concerts and Recitals 
Address, 146 East 49th Street, New York 











A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instrument: 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the pony or a the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the 


Factory at 
j NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicaz 
Courier. 





Reference: 








Fine Old 
Nicolaus Amati 


Violin 
$3,000 


The label reads: ‘*Nicolaus Amati, Fili 
Heironymi, Facit Cremona, Ano 164-"' 


Nicolaus, most gifted son of Heiro- 
nymus, and grandson of Andreas, made 
this instrument about 1647. In model- 
ing, coloring, and, above all, in tone 
qualities, it is a most worthy work of 
this old master. 

Its power and volume, and sweetness 
of tone, together with its fine state of 
preservation, make it a magnificent 
instrument for the concertising soloist 
and one that will keepalive the memory 
of the Amatis for generations to come. 


It will be sent for inspection to any- 
one interested. Address 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


VIOLIN MAKER 


President American Academy of 
Violin Makers 
59 East Van Buren St. Chicago, Ills. 














WIGTOR HARRIS ==2= 


TEACHER OF SINGING Ih ALL It® GRANCBES 








x so ap ta RANO 

1 Address : 

= 2314 Breadway New York 
Telephone 4789 Suvuyler 

G Teacher of George copa, Berlin; King Clark, 

E Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, Y.; Geo. Dixson, Toronto; 

ri) Shannah Cumming, Retalie Bloodgood, Florence 

R Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 

Ga 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

eE Met, Opera House Building Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVID > 


HARPIST 





THE FOREMOST WOMAN HARPIST sae ae ~ eee 


Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 





carn HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 


Vas cutare end comes’ MECONNELL 


Vocal hie 
204 Cathedral ® |e ne 2 (W. by eh St.) New York 
ver 64 


cas BENHAM Fianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


Philadelphia 











CHRISTINE LEVIN 


CONTRALTO 


1124-5 Aeolian Hall New York City 





Wing Be Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


STERLING EIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Sixtieth Year, 1914-1915. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begin 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers from the Directorium 


ROYAL GONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIG 


Owu building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
dents of all countries. Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 






































opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 
music, literature and zxsthetics. : Seg 
Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 
Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC DR. ROENTSCH 
Music, Dramatic, Art, Dancing, Modern 


Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Lacies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 
The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 


Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 
430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


























Directors: Cart Hern, AuGust FRAEMCKE. 
OLIVE E. A I WOOD Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER beginning to highest perfection. ce oncerts, ensemble playing. vocal sight reading. 
Pupil of and authorized preparatory teacher for } Thirtv-eigt f best k i M : AR 
entite Bloom eld- Zeislen. ne nom ag of the best known and experienced TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 
508 West 122d St. New York 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 





OLIVE KLINE 


SOPRANO 
Wacagement: Wolfsoha Bureau, | West 34th St.. Kew York 





SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
STUDIG: 143 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Composer of “Allah is Great."’ ‘The Butterfly,” “Ave Maria” 





INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
IWENTY-NINTH SEASON 
212 West 59th Street 


Dean 


Columbus 2329 New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


ISTEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


| Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Riker Avenue 


AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . - - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 

Wererooms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W.. London 
*') Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_® @_ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 














GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 





ESTABLISHED 1864 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 








F 








is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


’i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 

eee 








SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS ; 


31S FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 
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